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FINDLATERS PORT 


However good you consider the 
Port you are now drinking, 
you will do well to put it to the 
test of direct comparison with 
others. Maybe you will then find 
there is something you like better— 
and not necessarily a more expen- 
sive wine. 


Findlater’s make it easy for you to 
carry outthis test. Fora guineaonly 
they will send you acase containing 
a bottle of each of their five most 
popular Ports, of varying characters 
and prices. It will be strange if 
among these you do not find the one 
Port that suits your taste. 


A sample case of similarly priced 
Sherries can also be bad on application 
i.e. 5 botlles 21/-, case and carriage free. 


The Sample Case illustrated con- 
tains a wis of each of five 
much favoured Ports, viz.:— 


PER DOZ. 
FINDLATER’S “CRO. a” 
42/- 


An excellent Douro Wine— 
full, rich and fruity 
FINDLATER'’S SCEPTRE.” 48 
fen. . - 
FINDLATER'S “ MITRE.” 
A fine tawny wine—dry finish 54 
and clean to the palate /- 
FINDLATER'S **4NCHOR.” 


A fine medium wine of full ruby 
colour. Exceptional value . . 


FINDLATER’S TREBLE 
TREBLE DIAMOND.” \Sovely soft 
O90 wine of perfect ruby colour, 
well-matured in wood. Very 
DIAMOND popular at many well-known 


The Sample Caseof 5 bottlesas above 

is obtainable only direct from 

Findlater’s at the special price of . 21/. 
(Case and Carriage Free) 


60/- 


78/- 


“The sign of a 
very excellent 
Port.” 


N.B. Connoisseurs will appreciate Findlater's 10 year old Liqueur Whisky, 2 under proof, 174/- doz., 14/6 per bot. 


To FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD & CO. LTD. 


SAMPLE 


FINDLATER HOUSE 


WIGMORE STREET LONDON, 


Please send me, case and carriage free, sample case of your Ports as 


ORDER 


advertised in The Saturday Review. 1 enclose cheque value 21/-, 


Address... 


FORM 


5-12-25. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE signature of the Locarno agreements 
i. much less interesting than the rather 

hysterical reports in some of the papers 
would lead one to_ believe. There were 
dramatic moments, as when, for example, these 
great statesmen, gathered together in the Foreign 
Office, decided to send to the Mayor of 
Locarno a telegram of thanks for his hospitality 
—but we are not sure melodramatic would 
not be a truer word. As one watched the 
formality of signature, one realized how easily the 
value of this Treaty of Mutual Guarantee might 
be exaggerated. All parties concerned showed 
considerable tact and friendliness, but even in 
Dr. Luther’s brief speech before the signature 
there was a note of warning that many difficulties 
still remain to be solved. We are glad that in 
future we shall be able to refer to Mr. Chamberlain 
as ‘“‘ Sir Austen,’’ for he has shown both honesty 
and perseverance in his effort to bring about 


security ; but, unless the ceremony of December 1 
is to lead to disappointment, he has still a hard 
task ahead of him. To some of his difficulties we 
refer elsewhere. 


RUSSIA NEXT? 


M. Tchicherin’s visit to M. Briand at the Quai 
d’Orsay is a very important event. The Soviet 
Commissary for Foreign Affairs has now received 
friendly welcome in Warsaw, Berlin and Paris. 
It is true that while he talks hopefully of better 
relations with the Western Powers M. Litvinov 
flatly denies the possibility of any modification 
in Soviet policy, but it is an old Russian trick to 
back both horses, and M. Litvinov will change 
his tone as soon as there is any real prospect of 
agreement with the WeStern European Powers. 
Russia’s debts to this country are very unimpor- 
tant when compared with her debts to France, and 
if M. Briand can shake M. Tchicherin by the 
hand and talk business with him, we do not see 
why Sir Austen Chamberlain should not do like- 
wise. He could not perhaps invite the Soviet 
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Minister to come here, but, in view of M. 
Tchicherin’s obvious desire to visit London, we 
hope that the Foreign Secretary will at least 
declare without delay his readiness to see him 
should he cross the Channel. 


THE FRENCH CRISIS 


M. Briand has in his own country a reputation 
for cynicism, but by forming a Government at 
the present moment he has, in our opinion, given 
proof of a very fine patriotism. If any measure 
short of a dissolution can put an end to the chaotic 
conditions in the French Parliament, it is the 
formation of a Left-Centre Government by so 
experienced a politician as M. Briand. The new 
Government will have to depend now on support 
from the Socialists and now on support from the 
Right, but it may nevertheless be able to remain 
in office for considerably longer than we antici- 
pated last week, when we did not believe that M. 
Briand, having won so great a reputation as a 
Foreign Minister, would risk this reputation and 
his health by assuming the Premiership in one of 
the most difficult moments of recent French 
history. The most important appointment he has 
made is, of course, that of M. Loucheur as 
Minister of Finance. Like Mr. Winston 
Churchill, he is. versatile and very able, but his 
ambition has not added to his popularity or to 
his reputation for sincerity. Nevertheless, under 
M. Briand’s guidance, he may succeed in drawing 
up an acceptable, though drastic, Finance Bill. 


THE IRISH BOUNDARY CRISIS 


Whatever faint hope there may have been, and 
in these columns it was long ago suggested that 
there was very little, of a settlement of the Irish 
boundary question by the Commission vanished 
when a London newspaper, accepting material 
which a contemporary is said to have declined on 
patriotic grounds, blurted out a forecast of the 
Commission's findings. From the confusion 
which has followed there emerge two points. One 
is that this country is in a fair way to being once 
more blackmailed, in order that the putative 
rulers of the Free State may placate the real 
masters of the Southern Irish situation and so, 
possibly, secure recognition for the Commission's 
findings. The other is that this country cannot 
in any circumstances undertake to enforce a settle- 
ment to which either the South or the North offers 
armed resistance. The forecast will in time be 
replaced by the official document, or at least it 
should be, for permanent suppression of the Report 
would be an absurdity of political cowardice. Ire- 
land should then be left to make what she can of it. 
It is not for this country either to bribe any Irish 
party into acquiescence or to bludgeon it into sub- 
mission. Having provided, through an authori- 
tative Commission, a basis for settlement, England 
must simply stand aside. 


WHY? 


We can see no justification for the attitude of 
the Free State Government. It agreed, when the 
Commission was appointed, to abide unquestion- 
ingly by its decision. Now, because the Report 


is likely to be unfavourable, it devises a means of 
escaping from its liabilities, and seeks to barter 
taxes for territory: your soulful Celt frequently 


summons up a useful business sense in an emer. 
gency. There is nothing to bargain about by 
rights. If a man goes to law and gets an adverse 
decision he has no chance of securing alter. 
native concessions. It is altogether a lamentable 
business. 


THE INDIAN COTTON EXCISE 


An ancient and intolerable scandal, the economic 
oppression of India at the bidding of Lancashire 
interests which have professed ardent sympathy 
with the wilder political aspirations of India, has 
just been ended by the suspension of the Indian 
cotton excise. Thirty years ago, when India’s 
revenue needs caused an import duty to be placed 
on incoming Lancashire goods, the Lancashire 
textile concerns bullied the Secretary of State into 
penalizing the nascent, and in the main non 
competitive, Indian industry correspondingly, in 
the name of equity. From that day to this all 
opinion in India, official and private, European 
and Indian, has denounced this abominable im- 
post. To Sir Austen Chamberlain belongs the 
credit of having made the first breach in a per 
nicious system, by bluntly refusing in 1917 to 
raise the Indian cotton excise correspondingly 
when the duty of Lancashire goods was increased. 
Now, with improvement in the Indian financial 
situation, comes the suspension of the excise, with 
a view to its total abolition as soon as possible. 
But the memory of it will long remain to dis 
credit a Liberalism which, breathlessly benevolent 
in regard to premature political concessions to 
India, could so long hamper Indian industry in 
order to favour Lancashire. 


CHINA 


We fear that the bloodless victory of Feng 
Yu-hsiang over Chang Tso-ling spells the failure 
of the Customs Tariff Conference. But sugges 
tions that this struggle between leaders in China 
has been hastened by the desire to control Peking 
in order to grab such additional Customs revenues 
as might result from the Conference are singularly 
misplaced, though they may be, in part, founded 
on fact. To put it bluntly, it is better for the 
Chinese to squabble between themselves than to 
concentrate all their hostility against the foreigner. 
We want a united China, but not a China united 
against us, and the only way to avoid this is to 
carry out scrupulously our obligations under the 
Washington Treaty. Any efforts to do so, how 
ever, will be useless while the reports of the 
American, British, and Japanese judges on the 
Shanghai affair of May 30 are kept secret, 
although they were sent to the Diplomatic repre 
sentatives in Peking nearly six weeks ago. How 
ever much the reports may criticize the Shanghai 
authorities, they should be published at once. 
This second attempt to suppress outside opinion 
on the responsibility for the trouble will do untold 
harm to our prestige in China. 


ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


When the League of Nations Council meets in 
Geneva on Monday next, it will discuss the pre 
paratory arrangements for two important inter 
national conferences, one on the reduction of 
armaments and the other on the general economic 
situation. This latter conference, which will be 
due to the initiative of M. Loucheur, will be the 
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first real attempt since the war to face the economic 
problems that have resulted from it. It will doubt- 
less be dull, and it is not likely to lead to the 
immediate drafting of a number of international 
conventions, since economic problems involve 
tariff questions vitally affecting a nation’s whole 
policy, and can therefore not be solved with ease. 
But wars in the future are less likely to arise from 
frontier disputes than from disputes over Customs 
barriers, immigration, and the distribution of raw 
materials. It is therefore to be hoped that the 
British Government will not be without a con- 
structive programme when the agenda for the 
economic conference is finally drawn up. 


THE FUTURE OF BROADCASTING 


In a democracy, there is obviously much to be 
said for making the fate of Governments dependent 
on issues which are truly comprehended by the 
mass of voters instead of on those questions, of a 
political character, which the bulk of the electorate 
neither understands nor is curious about. All the 
same, we doubt the wisdom of setting up the State 
in the place of the B.B.C., and exposing Ministries 
to defeat on their wireless as well as their other 
programmes. We deprecate the addition of 
responsibility for 2LO to responsibility for the 
Empire. There are already reasons enough for 
the incurring of censure and eventual unpopu- 
larity. Also, we are quite unable to discover what 
injury is done to any public interest by the mono- 
poly which the B.B.C. at present enjoys. 


LABOUR AND THE COMMUNISTS 


The official political representatives of Labour 
detess Communism, but are determined that no 
one shall hurt a hair of any Communist. This 
peculiar solicitude inspired a motion of censure on 
the Government which has been, as it was bound 
to be, heavily defeated in the House of Commons. 
For all the Labour eloquence on the subject, we 
have still to wait for an explanation of how Labour 
reconciles its attitude in this matter with its atti- 
tude in regard to the Campbell case. The dropping 
of the prosecution then was justified solely on the 
ground that it would fail, and thus serve no pur. 
pose beyond giving the Communists an advertise 
ment. Nothing was said about a prosecution being 
objectionable as an attempt to restrain liberty of 
opinion. The present Government took the risk 
of failure and succeeded in securing conviction. 
With what reason is it taunted by those who 
professed to have withdrawn the Campbell prose- 
cution simply because it would not succeed ? 


AN OVERDUE REFORM 


At last the Music Halls have won their battle 
with the London County Council and may now 
apply for liquor licences on an equal footing with 
the theatres. | We congratulate them on a con- 
cession which was long overdue. Nothing was 
to be gained for temperance by a continuation of 
the ban, and something at least has been won for 
Justice and liberty by its removal. We trust the 
Justices to whom the Halls must now apply for 
licences will exercise a wise discretion in their 
favour. 


The Cover of this issue of the Sarurpay REVIEW 
was specially designed by Mr. George Sheringham. 


FORWARD FROM LOCARNO 


HE politicians who are responsible for the 

| Locarno Treaty of Mutual Assistance fre- 
quently assure us that it is only a beginning. 

It may be—we trust it is to be—the beginning of 
a period of peace, but it might also be the begin- 
ning of a new period of distrust and disillusion. 
It is very noticeable that the somewhat excessive 
enthusiasm of the British Press finds only the 
faintest of echoes in French and German papers. 
Even M. Briand’s own supporters say very little 
about Locarno, lest, by so doing, they should 
spur on to new efforts Locarno’s many critics. In 
several countries across the Channel, where the 
feeling of security is not so strong as it is in Great 
Britain, political observers misinterpret the British 
pzans of praise: if London is so pleased about 
Locarno, they argue, it must be because London 
has managed in some way to trick us. This is, 
of course, nonsense, since, directly at any rate, 
this country takes greater obligations upon itself 
and obtains fewer advantages than any other 
signatory of the Security Pact except possibly 
italy. But though it be, it does not encourage 
confidence abroad in the various agreements which 
were signed at the Foreign Office on Tuesday last. 


Far be it from us to criticize unjustly a Treaty 
which has at any rate the one great merit 
of bringing Germany into the League. But the 
new spirit of international co-operation to which 
Locarno seems to have given birth even in the 
most unexpected quarters may only be transient. 
Indeed, it will soon pass unless the existence of 
difficulties still to be solved is fully realized in 
advance. It has to be remembered, in the first 
place, that a rapid development of the ‘* Locarno 
spirit ’’ may be hindered by the political crises in 
France and Germany. Faced by the necessity of 
saving the franc, the French cannot be expected 
to pay constant attention to the susceptibilities of 
the Germans across the Rhine. Faced by the 
necessity of finding new Ministers to replace those 
representatives of the Nationalist Party who 
resigned as a protest against the Security Pact, 
the Germans cannot be expected always to 
remember that, although Germany as a member 
of the League will once again be treated on a basis 
of complete equality, the oppressive clauses of the 
Versailles Treaty cannot be swept away in a day. 
As for the Italians, they treat the ‘‘ Locarno 
spirit’ with thinly veiled contempt. Every 
speech that Signor Mussolini makes is one which 
adds something to the already strong war- 
like spirit of Italy. The complete suppression of 
freedom of speech and of the inipartiality of the 
law courts, the over-population aggravated by the 
American ban on immigration and the lack of raw 
materials combine to make of Italy a grave 
danger to European peace and a perpetual source 
of anxiety to her immediate neighbours. In such 
circumstances, the delicate olive branch planted 
at Locarno cannot be expected to grow with 
impressive speed. 

There are other more immediate difficulties fac- 
ing Sir Austen Chamberlain. In the first place, 
there is the question of the armies of occupation. 
Germany would like to see the number of French 
troops reduced by half, but M. Briand refers the 
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Germans to the British and suggests that we 
might carry out further reductions. The present 
French force will doubtless be reduced from ninety 
thousand to sixty thousand, but the present British 
forces number less than nine thousand men, so 
that it is difficult to see how further British reduc- 
tion is possible. French officials and officers in 
the Rhineland are not yet imbued with M. 
Briand’s own spirit of international co-operation, 
and there is unfortunately little doubt that this 
argument about the respective reduction of troops 
of occupation has its origin in the fact that 
France, or certain people in France, would like to 
see a still further diminution of British influence 
in Rhineland affairs. A settlement of this prob- 
lem which will satisfy the three countries directly 
interested will not be easy to reach. 


In other respects also, France still shows dis- 
tinct distrust of the Pact. In the British view, 
for example, the Ambassadors’ Conference and 
General Foch’s Military Committee should be dis- 
banded without delay. They are both purely 
Allied organizations, and the Pact makes them 
unnecessary and harmful. In future every 
international question which is not dealt with 
by the Foreign Ministers in direct consulta- 
tion should be dealt with by their representa- 
tives in Geneva and not by their Ambassadors in 
Paris. _When Germany enters the League the 
number of such semi-technical differences of 
opinion will, of course, be greatly increased. Dr. 
Luther, or his successor, should the political crisis 
lead to his resignation, will doubtless not be 
foolish enough to demand in Geneva or elsewhere 
a general modification of the Versailles. Treaty, 
but he will most certainly expect further conces- 
sions in regard to the government of the Saar 
Basin and to those other questions dealt with by 
the League which intimately affect Germany. 
How much influence will the ‘‘ Locarno spirit ”’ 
have on France and Germany when we come to 
these details ? 


The signature of the Locarno Security Pact, 
then, warmly though we welcome it, does not lead 
to the automatic solution of Europe’s many prob- 
lems. The statesmen who drafted it did so in the 
intention that it should preserve their respective 
nations from the scourge of war and “‘ provide 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes of every 
nature which might arise between them.’ The 
Treaty of Mutual Security, leaving though it does 
certain ‘‘ gaps’ for war, is undoubtedly a good 
beginning, but there is no time for the politicians 
of Europe to lean back in their armchairs, happy 
in the belief that peace is now secured. If the 
much talked of ‘‘ Locarno spirit ’’ is to be of any 
real value in European affairs, M. Briand and Dr. 
Luther, Dr. Benes and Count Skrzynski should 
have returned home from London more convinced 
than ever that the problem of security is not yet 
solved and that, however great may be their in- 
dividual national problems, they have still much 
to do before they can feel that the ‘‘ scourge of 
war ’’ no longer threatens their respective peoples. 
They will face their tasks strengthened by the 
earnest good wishes of all who look upon the 
signature of the Locarno agreements as one impor- 
tant step in the direction of peace rather than as 
an occasion for expressions of sloppy sentiment 
which mean nothing and lead to nothing. 


THE CASE OF DR. LLOYD 


HE General Medical Council, which fo 
| some time past has laid itself open to the 
charge of holding narrow views and resor. 
ing to harsh disciplinary measures, has surpassed 
itself in its treatment of Dr. William Lloyd. Tha 
physician, who has long enjoyed a very extensive 
practice, and who may be safely presumed to haye 
no need to tout for patients, has been struck of 
the Medical Register for ‘‘ infamous conduct,” 
that is to say, for indirect advertising through a 
newspaper. He is by nc means the only medical 
man to be so penalized on slight or invisible 
grounds since, two years ago, the General Medi. 
cal Council, at the instance of the British Medical 
Association, departed from the prudent attitude it 
had taken up in regard to this matter when it was 
raised in 1922. But if Dr. Lloyd does not suffer 
alone, he is the most conspicuous victim and prob. 
ably the most innocent. What was his offence? 
The facts are simple, and are not disputed. As 
an authority on hay-fever, Dr. Lloyd, in the 
ordinary course of his practice, treated a patient 
who happened to be a journalist. Grateful for 
the relief afforded him, and anxious that other 
members of the public should benefit, this 
journalist wrote in a newspaper some account of 
the successful treatment. He had been requested 
by Dr. Lloyd to refrain from mentioning his 
physician’s name, and with this request he com. 
plied. However, sufferers soon desired to know 
from the newspaper the quarter in which the treat 
ment could be had, and some of these were 
eventually taken by Dr. Lloyd as_ ordinary 
patients. By some means or other, the British 
Medical Association discovered the identity of the 
physician to whom reference had been made in the 
newspaper, and denounced his action as “ in 
direct advertising.’” The General Medical Coun- 
cil agreed with the view, and so Dr. Lloyd’s name 
has been removed from the Medical Register. 
With the activity of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation in this matter we are less concerned. It 
is true that little would have been done in regard 
to nominal technical offences, by which no one 
seems to be harmed and by which portions of the 
public benefit, if it had not been for the persistence 
with which the Association has kept this subject 
of ‘‘ indirect advertising ’’ before its members and 
the General Medical Council. It brought up the 
question early in 1922, inviting the General Medi- 
cal Council to issue some special warning against 
‘* indirect advertising,’’ and when it received the 
sensible reply that no such warning would be 
issued unless there were evidence that ‘‘ indirect 
advertising ’’ was becoming prevalent, and then 
only with reference to some particular and flag: 
rant instance, it did not retire, but rather increased 
its efforts to secure a stringent ruling. It sue 
ceeded when its Chairman, as a member of the 
General Medical Council, prevailed upon that 
body to refer the question to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council. It procured in the middle 
of 1923 the kind of warning notice it had desired, 
and now it has seen a distinguished physician 
branded as guilty of ‘* infamous conduct.” But, 
as we have said, we are not much exercised about 
the British Medical Association. It is purely 4 
doctors’ organization. It exists, quite legitimately, 
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though with too narrow a conception of the true 
interests of its members, for the benefit of the 
profession. If, where the interests of doctors and 
of the public clash, it should fight for the former, 
we may regret such pettiness, but we cannot be 
surprised, and we must at least acknowledge that 
the Association has never pretended to be the 
guardian of general public welfare. 

Quite other is the position of the General 
Medical Council. It is not a_ professional 
organization in the sense of having been 
voluntarily formed by members of the profession 
for mutual benefit. It is a body set up by Parlia- 
ment, answerable indirectly to the whole body of 
citizens, and charged with responsibility for the 
interests of the whole public. By its recent 
actions, and especially, it seems to us, in the case 
of Dr. Lloyd, it has utterly repudiated its obliga- 
tions. It would now appear to be, at any rate at 
times, simply the means by which the victims 
marked down by the British Medical Association, 
on narrow and pedantic and purely professional 
grounds, can be executed. In the case of Dr. 
Lloyd it does not seem to have considered 
for a moment whether the public gained or 
not by the publicity given, not to the name 
or address of the physician, for these were 
never put in print, but to a successful treat- 
ment for hay-fever. The point is that it has 
seized simply on the fact that, as the result of 
certain statements written by a grateful patient, 
Dr. Lloyd, who was obviously not in need of more 
cases, got a few more patients, and has totally 
missed the fact that a few more sufferers got relief. 
So extraordinary is the attitude taken up by the 
General Medical Council that it would, seemingly, 
rather that multitudes of the ailing remained in 
complete ignorance of the bare existence of an 
efficacious treatment than that the arrival of a 
single patient at a doctor’s consulting rooms 
should be traceable to a paragraph in the Press. 
But Dr. Lloyd’s case does not stand alone, nor is 
“indirect advertisement ’’ the only pretext for 
striking off the Medical Register men of ability, 
tepute and good intention. As we are periodically 
reminded, there still languishes among those 
guilty of ‘* infamous conduct” a doctor whose 
crime was administering anzsthetics for a bone- 
setter whose eminent services to humanity have 
ben acknowledged not only by thousands of 
patients but some of the foremost surgeons and 
physicians, some of the chief former or present 
ornaments of the British Medical Association and 
the General Council. 

With the case of Dr. Lloyd, however, the 
sandal is brought to the point at which the public 
iSrising in revolt. Much it has tolerated, chiefly 
through ignorance of the facts. It will stand no 
more of a tyranny, worse than that of the worst 
Trade Unions, whereby gifted and honourable 
men, sincerely ministering to sufferers, are thrust 
out of the medical profession on account of petty 
breaches of an etiquette designed for the benefit 
of doctors rather than of the public. The General 
Council has not only forgotten the larger part of 
its duty, which is to the nation as a whole. It 

also ceased to be composed as Parliament in- 
tended it to be—largely of laymen. We urge 
the Government at once to institute an inquiry 
into both the powers and the composition of the 
neral Council. 


LONDON MONUMENTS 
By D. S. 


demand for the immediate abolition of Mr. 

Epstein’s relief involved two questions, one 
of art, the other of conduct. There is evidently 
matter for endless discussion on the question of 
art: the question of conduct was urgent, and, put 
briefly, was this. Is it fair, when the model for 
a public monument has been duly approved by the 
committee of subscribers and sanctioned by the 
Office of Works, that the completed sculpture 
should be at once removed, because a section of 
the public is dissatisfied and clamours for suppres- 
sion ? 

A question of the same sort arose some years 
ago. An artist volunteered to decorate the stair- 
case of the Foreign Office with mural paintings. 
His designs were submitted to the Cabinet and 
approved, and he was commissioned to proceed. 
He spent some years upon the work, for which he 
was to receive no payment. When his paintings 
were complete a prominent member of the Cabinet 
was dissatisfied and wished to forbid their being 
put in place. But the Cabinet generally, apart 
from any judgment on the merits, felt that it would 
be an intolerable breach of honour to repudiate the 
commission, and the paintings were accordingly set 
up. A consideration that was decisive in the case 
of a work not yet publicly installed applied with 
even greater force in the present instance, and the 
remarkable rally of names against removal proved 
how widespread was the feeling that an injustice 
would be done. On one body, the Royal Academy, 
which had been canvassed by both sides, the 
division was particularly striking. Sir Frank 
Dicksee carried only two of his colleagues with 
him; a large proportion of the members forsook 
their President to follow the lead of Mr. Muirhead 
Bone. It is unlikely that Sir Frank’s predecessor, 
whose liberal and shrewd policy had regained some 
lost ground for the Academy, would have en- 
dangered in this way the authority he had been 
painfully labouring to restore. 

The claim for a reasonable period of trial does 
not exclude an ultimate revision, and few of our 
London monuments, if called to strict account, 
could make good their right to a perpetual free- 
hold. Some of them are obviously rubbish. I can 
remember when the lovely Temple Bar was super- 
seded by the Griffin, with its adjuncts of royal 
portraits. It was received with howls of derision, 
and no one, to my knowledge, has ever had a good 
word to say for it. Yet there it has stood, crying 
out for removal or destruction these five and forty 
years. It is perhaps beneath the level at which 
passions are excited. Some shifting there has 
been. James II, spite of the SaturpDAY REviEw’s 
protests, was banished from Whitehall. The 
amusing old scrag of the Duke was carted away 
from Hyde Park Corner to Strathfieldsaye, and the 
mediocre affair of Boehm, with its disjointed 
warriors, was set up instead. King Edward’s 
equestrian figure evicted a previous tenant, and 
two statues, with horrid polished red granite bases, 
have been planted in front of the Crimean monu- 
ment with deplorable effect ; for that monument, in 
its general mass and adjustment to surroundings, 
was relatively good. 


Teen debate which has been raging over a 
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These last two instances of shifting arose from 
the difficulty of finding a place for new monuments 
in London, a difficulty that has been increased by 
the pressure of war memorials. It would have 
been better if one monument, like the Cenotaph, 
had been accepted as a national symbol, and sec- 
tional memorials placed at the headquarters of the 
various branches of the Services. The Future will 
find all the chief sites occupied. For London, 
huge though it be, is surprisingly poor in sites 
appropriate for monuments. We have few wide 
boulevards or open places. Trafalgar Square, 
Parliament Square, Leicester Square, are already 
largely occupied. There is acute jealousy over 
any encroachment on the Parks. The meeting 
points of our main thoroughfares are most of them 
irregular, and further dislocated by the triangular 
‘‘islands’’ contrived to divert the traffic and serve 
as refuges for the foot passenger. Those patches, 
accidents of traffic, like banks of sand and gravel 
at the confluence of streams, are coming into use, 
in default of anything better, as sites for monu- 
ments, and they are very unsuitable for the pur- 
pose. The monuments are unrelated to one an- 
other or to their surroundings: they look like 
objects stranded in a flood, and waiting to be 
salved. Placing and scale are half the battle, and 
a monument like the Quintin Hogg memorial, 
being squarely set and well proportioned, satisfies 
our feelings of symmetry quite apart from its 
worth as sculpture, 

Some relief, so far as statues are concerned, 
might be found by placing them, not detached in 
the open, but against a wall or in a niche. The 
portrait statue is in practice designed for a front 
view only. The sculptor, no doubt, as an after- 
thought, revises his figure by consideration of the 
silhouette from behind and from the sides, but 
the front view, with which he started, is not neces- 
sarily the gainer from this revision. A fixed back- 
ground and a frame, by determining the conditions 
more closely, would aid the sculptured, as they 
do the painted portrait. Architects might bear this 
in mind when they design public buildings or 
other buildings that occupy conspicuous sites. And 
cloisters, here and there, might serve the double 
purpose of shelter and the provision of niches. In 
many cases, moreover, a modest medallion and 
inscription, or inscription only, now the art has 
been so fortunately revived, would best serve the 
ends of commemoration. And for more ambitious 
memorials, if plastic genius cannot be commanded, 
it should be remembered that sculpture is not 
indispensable. What nobler war monument could 
be wished for than Waterloo Bridge ? 


A FRIEND INDEED* 
By A. A. B. 


T the foot of the tablet in Westminster Abbey 
A in memory of Walter Hines Page, which 
Lord Grey unveiled in 1923, are these words : 
‘* The friend of Britain in her sorest need.’’ Un- 
like most lapidary inscriptions, they are true. 
Lowell liked England; Henry James so loved her 
that he became a British citizen during the war; 
and many other distinguished Americans have, in 


**TLife and Letters of W. H. Page.’ By B. J. Hendrick. 
Vol. III. Heinemann, 21s. net. 


speeches of occasion, paid us more or less sincere 
compliments. But the American Ambassador 
between 1913 and 1918 was a better friend than 
any of them, for, seeing us in years of anguish 
and exaltation, his judgment of our character was 
unerring. He perfectly appreciated Sir Edward 
Grey, upon whose honesty he reposed with abso. 
lute confidence. It may be said in passing that 
Lord Grey showed his best side to Mr. Page, 
whom he regarded as half a foreigner and half 
a kinsman. To his own countrymen, like the 
Whig he was, the Foreign Secretary was cold and 
reserved. Page admired the energy of Mr. Lloyd 
George, but remarked shrewdly that there was 
something ‘‘ slipshod and ramshackle ’’ in hig 
methods and mentality. In appraising our great 
men the American only stumbles once, when he 
compares Lord Reading with Lord Beaconsfield, 
‘* the two Hebrew Earls ”’ as he calls them, and 
finds Lord Reading to be the greater of the two, 
because more honest than Dizzy! 

This volume is even more psychologically inter. 
esting than its two predecessors, and is more 
historically valuable; for it contains the corres. 
pondence with Mr. Lansing and President Wilson, 
and the facts about the Zimmermann cable, which 
is like a page out of a novel. On closing the book 
I formed three conclusions: (1) that up to 1917 
America not only failed to help England, but 
did everything to prevent us from winning the war, 
(2) That the Secretary of State, Mr. Lansing, was 
the most provoking pettifogger ever placed by a 
great nation in a great position during a world 
crisis. (3) That President Woodrow Wilson wasa 
literary man without courage, without knowledge, 
and with a determination to hold the scales even 
as long as he could between the Allies and the 
Central Empires. 

The moment the war broke out Mr. Lansing 
plunged America and England into a morass 
of legal arguments about the blockade. I have 
not space to enter into an explanation of the 
Declaration of London. It was a series of abstract 
propositions agreed to at the Hague Conference 
of 1908 relating to the right of neutrals to supply 
belligerents with such articles as cotton, copper, 
oil, rubber. These conventions were rejected by 
all the nations except America. Mr. Asquith and 
Sir Edward Grey embodied the Declaration of 
London in the Naval Prize Bill of 1910, which was 
passed by the House of Commons, but luckily 
rejected by the House of Lords. Had the Declara- 
tion of London been binding on the Allies, they 
would simply have lost the war, as an effective 
blockade would have been impossible. Mr. 
Lansing tried to get England to accept the 
Declaration of London in defiance of the decision 
of Parliament, to allow America to go on sending 
contraband articles to Germany, and finally to 
notify America that circumstances compelled 
England to denounce the Declaration. Of course 
Sir Edward Grey refused to do anything of the 
kind; but the amount of teasing and dangerous 
despatches which were wasted in. this futile object 
is almost incredible. The following story will show 
the kind of man that Mr. Lansing was: Sargent, 
the most distinguished artist of his age, of whom 
it might be thought that the Americans vould be 
proud, wished to return a decoration cc «erred by 
the German Emperor; and he asked Page in Lom 
don whether he might send it to Lansing in 
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Washington to be forwarded to the American 
Ambassador in Berlin for delivery to the Kaiser. 
Mr. Lansing’s reply was as follows: ‘* Not 
matters with which Department or its officers 
abroad can have any connexion. Sargent should 
reimburse Embassy for your telegram and pay for 
its reply 5 dollars.” 

President Wilson did not answer any one of 
Page’s letters, for the simple reason that he did 
not read them, a fact which throws some light 
on the President’s subsequent failure at the Paris 
Conference. For the first three years of the war 
Wilson’s character appears in a somewhat con- 
temptible light. The Lusitania was sunk in the 
spring of 1915, and America did not declare war 
against Germany until the spring of 1917. For the 
most part of the time White House was as silent 
or ambiguous as Delphi, and there is little doubt 
that what kept the President in this pitiable and 
undignified position was fear of the vote of the 
German-Americans. How foolish this fear was is 
shown by the figures of the population of the 
United States. According to the Census of 
1910, of the 94,000,000 white men, women and 
children living in the United States about 
35,000,000 traced their origin to England, Scotland 
and Wales; of Germans there were 8,200,000, and 
of Irish 4,500,000. Why did Woodrow Wilson 
make up his mind to come in in 1917? The answer 
seems to be because he was angry that his peace 
offers had been rejected by Germany, and be- 
cause his hand was forced by the Zimmermann 
cable. The course that Walter Page urged him to 
adopt at the beginning of the war would have 
saved three years’ slaughter, and the expenditure 
of thousands of millions. If in 1914 the Govern- 
ment of America had taken the decision which they 
were obliged to take in 1917, and sided with the 
Allies, they might have made our winning the war 
acertainty in six months, without firing a shot, 
without enlisting a recruit, without spending a 
dollar. America had only to ignore the Declara- 
tion of London, to recognize our blockade as effec- 
tive, that is, to stop selling copper, oil, cotton, etc., 
to the Germans, and the Allies would have won 
the war in six months, or at the most in a year. 

The story of Zimmermann’s cable to the German 
Minister in Mexico is astounding. The German 
Government proposed to the President of Mexico 
an alliance which was to make war upon the 
United States, and, if successful, to hand over as 
a reward to Mexico, Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. If possible, Japan was to be roped into 
the alliance. This proposal was cabled in cipher 
direct to Bernstorff in America; it was also cabled 
to Stockholm, from Stockholm to Buenos Aires— 
the Swedish Government acted as a German agent 
all through the war—and from Buenos Aires to 
Washington. Thirdly, it was wirelessed to some 
station near New York in America. Fortunately 
the British Intelligence had got possession of the 
German Code, and as all cables have to pass 
though England, there was no difficulty in 
lapping the cable. The wireless message was 
caught in the usual way, and finally a copy of the 
table was ‘‘ bought ’’ in the City of Mexico, and 
sent back to London. One fine morning Mr. 
Balfour sent for Mr. Page, and without a word 
handed him a copy of the now famous cable, which 
made Wilson’s abstention from war no longer 
possible. The British are so fond of abusing and 


complaining of their own Government’s inefficiency 
that it is pleasant to read Page’s unbounded 
enthusiasm for the Intelligence Service of the 
British Admiralty. He begins one letter by say- 
ing: ‘* Hall is the one genius that the war has 
developed. Neither in fiction nor in fact can you 
find any such man to match him.’’ Yet Admiral 
Sir William Reginald Hall was rejected by a 
Liverpool constituency at the last election; and the 
only honour which his country has bestowed upon 
him is a K.B.E. 

Of the narrow escape from financial catastrophe 
in the autumn of 1917, when the exchange would 
have collapsed but for a large and prompt loan 
from the American Government, I have no space 
to tell, and must refer my readers to this wonder- 
ful volume. 


A SILVER PIN FOR MODESTY 


By HuGH WALPOLE 


HRISTMAS time is a very pleasant festival 
C for novelists; it permits them to indulge not 

only their stomachs but also their zxsthetic 
enthusiasms. Your sentimental novelist who per- 
sists in giving his characters emotions in spite of 
the trend of the times can be as sentimental as he 
pleases; he is spending his Christmas in all prob- 
ability in the heart of a company of confirmed 
cynics, children of all sorts and sizes, and his 
sentiment is for them a kind of eccentric grown- 
upness which they can treat with a noble if rather 
weary indulgence. 

Or if he be a cynical novelist of the modern 
school there are all the elderly wine-bibbers 
around him who by their almost tearful senti- 
mentalities encourage liberally his cynicism and 
after watching uncles of incredible girth decorate 
themselves with coloured paper caps he can retire 
to his private chamber, pull out a sheet of foolscap 
and be as desperately bitter as he knows how. 

And then there is the critic of the same novelists; 
what fun at Christmas he is about to have! He 
is.able to look back with justified pride on a year 
of noble effort, he can forget in the excitements of 
snap-dragon, blindman’s-buff and kiss-in-the-ring 
that dreadful sweep and swirl of fiction that has 
throughout the year poured in at one door and 
out at another; he need not remind himself of the 
many occasions on which he has been forced, poor 
devil, by sheer lack of time to criticize a work of 
fiction without reading it. 

It is probable that I shall myself this year share 
some of my Christmas merriment with a critic and 
a fellow novelist, and I have purchased in an 
old curiosity shop a very charming silver pin, 
curiously wrought, with an entrancing blue head 
to it. This pin I intend to award to the one of us 
three who shows during these Christmas celebra- 
tions the most genuine and convincing modesty 
about himself and his achievements. I have every 
hope that I shall be able to award the pin to 
myself, but I intend to be quite honest about it 
and I have detected in myself a curious tendency 
to be modest at the wrong time, that is when it 
can do me no earthly kind of good, when indeed 
it seems but false and sheepish. When I am 
praised my modesty can be alarming, I am in- 
clined to doubt the wits of anyone who thinks me 
a tolerable writer, but in critical company (my two 
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Christmas friends, the critic and the novelist, do 
not attempt to conceal their patronage of my 
novels) I am boastful and arrogant. I find the 
same thing is true of my two friends, and as I 
admire the work of my fellow novelist very greatly 
he may, having a deep contempt for my opinion, 
sink through the Christmas holidays into the very 
abyss of modesty, but I have not a very high 
opinion of the intelligence of my young critical 
friend and he has therefore a very small chance of 
securing the Pin. 

My novelist friend, whom we will call Aristides, 
is proud of himself because his work is so very 
modern, well in advance indeed of his time; I am 
proud of my work because it is not modern at all 
but is stuffed, as a Christmas pudding with 
plums, with Sudden Appearances, Imminent 
Catastrophes, the Devil Himself and Death-bed 
Repentances. My young critical friend (whom 
we will call Achilles) is proud of himself because 
he is so scornful of everybody and everything, 
reads French better than a native and considers 
the Epstein relief in Hyde Park early Victorian. 
Of Aristides’s work I have, as I have said, a very 
high opinion; his books are not novels to me 
because there are no people in them but only 
brilliant flashes of emotion about his own reactions 
to his liver, his stomach and his sexual in- 
activities. His prose is often magnificent and he 
is so incoherent that he is better than the most 
difficult of cross-word puzzles, but his modesty 
does not arise as I should have expected that it 
would do from his inability to create any other 
characters but himself—that is what pleases him. 
The only hope of his winning the Pin this Christ- 
mas lies in the fact that he is really unhappy 
because he is not more incoherent; he has a great 
admiration for the works of Gertrude Stein, but 
because her cause has been espoused by Miss 
Edith Sitwell, whom he regards as a chuckle-pated 
simpleton, he is endeavouring to lead his prose 
into un-Stein directions of literary relativity. 

Achilles is modest because he is not destructive 
enough. He spends his time in a gorgeous orgy 
of discontent. Within the last few days I have 
accompanied him to the first night of * The Doll's 
House,’ to Twickenham, where we watched the 
defeat of Oxford by the Harlequins, and to 
the private film presentation of the baroque 
‘ Cinderella.” At all of these so diverse entertain- 
ments it was charming to perceive how in the first 
five minutes he managed to seize upon something 
that would make him acutely miserable during the 
whole of the entertainment. In ‘ The Doll's 
House,’ for instance, Miss Titheradge, when she 
had been three minutes on the stage, revealed to 
all of us that she was of British extraction, neither 
French nor Scandinavian. Of course, we had all 
known before we entered the theatre that she had 
been born neither in Christiania nor in Paris, but 
that made no difference to Achilles. ‘‘ Good 
God! ”’’ he exclaimed, when he had listened to a 
few of her sentences, ‘‘ but how English she is! ”’ 
The Englishness of everyone in the cast was from 
that moment a glorious agony to him and he com- 
pletely enjoyed his disdainful evening. It was 
the same with the football match at Twickenham. 
Achilles has had a liking for Rugby football ever 
since Jean Cocteau pointed out to him one even- 
ing in Paris what strange cubic squares and circles 
the scrum properly manipulated could make; it 


was apparently M. Cocteau’s idea that modern 
artists of distinction should arrange the football 
matches and that when a really good cubic pattern 
had been formed the team should remain thus 
statically for a considerable period. At Twicken. 
ham, unfortunately, the energies of Wakefield, 
Chick, Hamilton-Wickes and others prevented 
proper artistic effects, with the result that Achilles 
was disgustedly but most happily disappointed, 
With ‘ Cinderella’ the trouble was that the 
characters had normal faces and did not resemble 
carrots, cabbages and other vegetable matter, 
‘* But they look just like ordinary people! ”’ he 
exclaimed with horror, and refused to be pleased 
with anything that occurred during the afternoon. 

I have real fears, however, that he will secure 
my Pin. He is truly modest because such fellows 
as myself continue to persist; he cannot under- 
stand why we were not dead or humiliatingly 
silent long ago, and he feels that there is some. 
thing really wrong with his powers because of our 
survival. He never mentions any of us in print, 
of course ; he would not take up his time with such 
impedimenta nor flatter us by his intention, but he 
cannot understand why his silence about us does 
not cause more attention. Nevertheless we are 
very good friends indeed. I by my determined 
existence assist his modesty, and he by his 
confident superiority compels mine. 

I fancy that we shall have a very happy Christ- 
mas time together, the three of us. I admire so 
greatly Aristides’s perception of unimportant and 
indeed almost non-existent phenomena, and 
Achilles has so good a heart that all the school 
children in our village adore him; it is very charm- 
ing to watch him decorating the Christmas Tree 
and to observe a tear trickle down his cheek as he 
arranges Father Christmas at the top of it. And 
how delightful is Aristides as he sips his hot water 
and lemon and fashions out a line or two about the 
amber perturbations of lemon juice zsthetics, and 
I know that I on my side afford them both derisive 
pleasure as I outline to them my latest plot which 
includes the unexpected return of the repentant 
prodigal at the very moment when the dear old 
mother is bending alone in her attic over her last 
insolvent crust. 

Yes, we shall have a very happy Christmas, 
and I do hope that I am able to award myself 
the Pin. 


CLASSICAL QUIPS 


By VERNON RENDALL 


O-DAY, when the art of separating 

learning from amusement is still widely 

practised, it is good to note in the current 
Quarterly Mr. D. O. Malcolm’s paper on 
Musarum Nuge,’ that trifling with Greek and 
Latin which pleases scholars and used to please 
gentlemen who kept their classics as familiar 
friends. ‘‘ Nugz,” to be sure, are but ‘“‘ trifles,” 
but the scholar may add with A. D. Godley: 


Namque quando cui nos demus 
verum opus non habemus, 
jure nugas exercemus ! 


The efficient man of to-day may retort with the 
sentiment of Martial : 

Turpe est difficiles habere nugas. 
Graceful fooling like the Latin renderings of 
nursery rhymes Mr. Malcolm gives us may be 
scouted as pedantry. But, if such translation is 
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too difficult for the modern reader, ingenious 
adaptations of classical quotations, or mis- 
translations by what Mr. Malcolm calls “* the 
Muse’s youngest follower, the Fourth Form Boy,” 


are more readily appreciated. Such is_ the 
masterly misrendering of Horace’s ‘“* Post 
equitem ”’: 


After horse exercise the Dark Lady sits down with care. 


It was, of course, an Eton boy who rendered 
Horace’s ‘‘ Majorumque fames ’’ in the catalogue 
of morbid appetite ‘‘ desire for ancestors.’’ Some- 
times the boy is as wild or annoying as he can 
be, hoping for the master’s frenzied comment. A 
boy at Rugby was once asked to explain the 


repetition: ‘‘ A, Corydon, Corydon!’ in the 
Eclogues. ‘‘ Intensifying emphasis’? was the 
answer desired, but another question came 
instead. ‘‘Isn’t it a double name, sir, like 


Wootten-Wootten ’’ (the name of a solid boy in 
the School House)? Often, doubtless, humorists 
improve what the boy has begun, as in the render- 
ing Skye terriers’’ for ‘‘ cerulee puppes.”’ 
‘‘ Mors omnibus,’’ Latin for a hearse, is due toa 
famous punster, Sir George Rose. 

Horace and Virgil have often been adapted for 
puns, quotations and perversions. Latin has the 
merit of brevity, which is not always easy to 
attain in English. It gives puns a monumental 
quality, and there is even one fixed in common 
English, the word ‘‘ tandem.’’ If ‘* Peccavi,”’ 
‘““T have Scinde,’’ was ever sent as a despatch, it 
is a triumph of brevity. When a prime minister 
refused to make him Dean of Ripon, Stubbs 
wrote: ‘‘ Disr. aliter visum.’’ One of the 
happiest quotations we have heard in modern 
times was that of a friend when Madame Albani 
had failed to turn up at a concert: ‘‘ At tu dictis, 
Albane, maneres.’’ Several authors have written 
about old gentlemen whose education has been 
neglected, but the tragedy is neatly compressed 
in the story of Archdeacon Denison sitting for a 
Fellowship at Oriel and hearing a furtive query 
from an elderly neighbour bent on matriculation : 
“Would you oblige the father of a family by 
telling him whether aliquando is a preposition or 
the name of a heathen god?’’ The brilliant 
Tyrrell in the Dublin ‘ Translations into Greek 
and Latin Verse’ he edited filled out a famous 
remark of Juvenal with this couplet : 

“Nemo repente fuit turpissimus,’’ inquit Aquinas; 

sic nisi post quintum non exit cognitor annum. 
This is a translation of the English version: ‘‘ It 
takes five years to make a solicitor.’’ For 
ingenious punning Calverley’s ‘ Berries from the 
Tree of Knowledge’ takes some beating. It 
appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette, but is not 
reprinted in his works and memoir. It purports 
to be a piece for Latin translation set by an 
Oxford M.A. who took high honours in botany 
and none in Latin. It begins thus: 

Morum te nigram juraveris, morum vero albam fecisti. Solvi, 


vixdum rubum czesium, vaccinium tuum myrtillum: teste virgine 
berberem circumvolitante, et bacca sambuci patre tuo. 


This means: 


You may swear yourself black, Berry, but you have made 
a mull, Berry. I paid your bill, Berry, when it was hardly 
due, Berry, as the young woman who flits about the bar, 
Berry, and your father, the elder Berry, can testify, 


Kynaston’s dog-Latin line about two Eton 
masters, 


Non est multus amor perditus inter eos, 


has survived for the delight of posterity, and his 
is the excellent epigram about women’s degrees : 
Propria quz maribus mulier sibi munera poscit, 
Ut facili incedat jure B-A-ta gradu. 
Shilleto’s epigram on Gladstone is now, perhaps, 
forgotten : 
Unde mihi lapidem, peterem quo lztus eum cui 
inditur a lato nomen et a lapide? 
The motto ‘‘ Semper eadem ”’ has been referred 
by generations of scholars to the menu. It was 
Sir Henry Cunningham, we think, who made it 
into a lady’s expression, ‘‘ simper eadem.”’” A 
host of ingenious perversions of the classics have 
been gathered by the late Hugh Platt in his ‘ By- 
ways in the Classics,’ and its sequel, now, like 
other good things, out of print. The best is a 
description of long-handicap golfers : 
Miscuerunt herbas et non innoxia verba, 
‘* Splendide mendax’’ was neatly applied by 
Thackeray to Flora Macdonald, but the palm goes 
to Arthur Ridding, who suggested it for the great 
Duke’s funeral, ‘* lying in state.’’ His comment 
on a weary horse dragging a barge—ro xa0os— 
is also difficult to beat. Some classical wits of 
former days are but cold jesters now. Sir 
Thomas More’s Latin epigram about the man with 
‘“an exceeding long nose and great jag’d teeth *’ 
who could act as a sundial, had a Continental 
reputation, but is not worth reproducing. John- 
son reluctantly admitted the excellence of Burke’s 
pun about Wilkes carried on the shoulders of 


the mob: 
Numerisque fertur 
Lege solutis. 
Swift's 
Mantua ve miserz nimium vicina Cremona, 
when the lady’s hoop knocked down the fiddle, 
is almost too complete, so perfect, as Lamb says, 
that the incident seems to have been invented for 
the sake of the Latin. Porson’s lament in Greek 
about the absence of toddy and tallow candle sur- 
vives with his rhyme on the gerunds, including 
‘* Dido dumb,”’ as a proof of his ready humour. 
Something similar had, however, been done 
before on the gerunds, as appears from the ‘ Jest 
Book’ of Archie Armstrong, who amused the 
royal court from 1611 to 1637. He recalls the 
‘*‘ pleasant gentleman that writ this Disticke ’’ 
about old Holland, schoolmaster and Tudor 
translator in general : 
Philemon with translations doth so fill us; 
He will not let Suetonius be Tranquillus. 
Archie tells us, further, of a gentleman who after 
seven years of absence abroad met a friend at the 
door of an inn, and found him made into an 
Archbishop. He was coldly received, asked 
where he dined, pointed to the inn, and was told 
he should hear from his friend before dinner was 
due. Later, a messenger brought a mullet, but 
no drink to go with it. So the messenger was 
sent back with these words: 
Mittitur in disco 
Mihi piscis ab Archiepisco. 
Po non ponatur, 
Quia potus non mihi datur. 
But the gentleman, as the messenger was leav- 
ing, called him back and told him that, as his 
Grace could forget his friends, he might per- 
chance not well remember his Latin. Therefore 
the message should go in English: 


There was a fish, sent me in a dish, by an Archbish. 
Hop shall not be here, because he sent no Beere. 
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The ‘ Carmina Burana’ of the Goliards showed 
long since what can be done with rhyming Latin, 
which has since been happily used now and again 
by scholars, especially at Oxford. Faussett of 
Corpus was, says Tuckwell in his ‘ Reminis- 
cences,’ an unrivalled punster both in English and 
Latin, and wrote of ‘‘ venti brumales ’’ as 


Si non zquinoctiales, 
Saltem zque noxii. 


A. D. Godley was a master of this type of verse. 
His idle undergraduate in the winter 


Legit contra suetos mores 
Litteras humaniores, 


and he gave us ‘‘ Poluphloisboisterous ’’ Homer. 

In these days we may find unconscious humour 
in solemn books of reference, if elementary mis- 
takes are funny. A large book of Latin Quota- 
tions glosses ‘* Ab ovo usque ad mala ’’ as *‘ From 
morning till night, in allusion to the Roman 
cena.”’ So it appears that the Romans ate all 
day. ‘‘ Fallentis semita vite ’’ is ‘‘ The path- 
way of my declining years.’’ Latin declines, 
indeed, when “ fallo ” means “I fall.’? Where 
is the Fourth Form Boy, where the Classical 
Association to correct such stuff? Alas! ‘* non 
monitoribus istis tempus eget,’’ and ‘‘ SPOR,”’ 
the grand ‘‘ Senatus Populusque Romanus ”’ 
appeals to a nation of shop-keepers as ‘‘ Short 
Profits Quick Returns.’’ 


JOLLY LAUGHTER 


(OR, BRANDY SAUCE) 
By WALTER DE LA MARE 


ITH strawberry jam and cream for tea, 
Plum-cake a-following after ; 
It always seems, it seems to me 
There’s room enough for laughter, 
Jolly laughter. 


Not that I’d ever think to make 

A plea to eat for eating’s sake, 

But when a Scare-Bones takes his place 

With a long, lean, sour, hungry face 

And cannot even breathe a grace, 

There couldn’t be a denser, dafter ; 

And for his pains I take to laughter, 
Jolly laughter. 


I’ve sate beside a dainty Miss 
And passed her that and them and this, 
And when she never answers “‘ Iss,”’ 
Why then, bless me, I’ve gently chaffed her 
Until she can’t resist for laughter, 

Jolly laughter. 


And so I say, crowd round the table! 

And eat as much as you are able! 

Man’s mouth is not so very wide, 

There’s plenty of old Earth outside— 

And all the moons and stars abaft her 

A-shaking of their sides with laughter, 
Jolly laughter. 


UNINVITED GUEST 
By A. A. MILNE 


I once spent a curious Christmas in a little tavern in the 
Chinese quarter of San Francisco, the Gateway of the West, 
as it is so romantically called... . ‘ 


"Tce was to be the opening sentence of my 


THE 


Christmas article. I had written it down, and 

was wondering a little how I should go on; 
not anxiously, for an essay writes itself after one 
has got the first sentence on to paper ; with interest, 
rather; wondering, perhaps I should say, how it 
would go on. For myself I hoped that it would 
describe my knifing of the Norwegian sailor, but 
I quite understood that the public might prefer the 
episode of the abandoned baby, and I made a note 
on the margin of the paper that, in this case, the 
ambiguous word ‘ abandoned ’’ had better be 
avoided. Yet somehow I was not altogether happy 
about that opening. I had an uncomfortable feel- 
ing that I had made the wrong choice of words, 
It was not the feeling that when I called San 
Francisco the Gateway of the West I was probably 
thinking of some other town; nor was it the feel. 
ing that I had never been in the Chinese, or any 
other, quarter of San Francisco. These are small 
matters to an artist. No, it was something more 
personal. A memory of some unhappy experience 
in the past...a warning ...a——. And 
then I remembered. 

Many years ago I wrote a poem about a man 
called Jones. It was, as you deduce from the 
name, a comic poem; and, if you agree with me 
further, you will also deduce an offensive poem. 
Of that great brotherhood, Smith, Jones, Brown 
and Robinson, Jones and Robinson have always 
seemed to me the comic characters; but whereas 
one laughs with Robinson, one laughs at Jones. 
Jones for jeers, Robinson for rags. Brown I see 
in Switzerland with a Baedekei, the typical Briton; 
a gentleman’s gentleman on holiday, trim, stoutish, 
patriotic. And Smith is just a name, an alias, in 
itself without character. So, then, I called my 
hero Jones because I was going to be rude about 
him. Funny, you understand, but rude. An 
undergraduate poem for an undergraduate paper. 
It began quite miidly like this: 

Jones was a man of impossible taste, 
With a cut-away coat which was tight at the waist. 


That was the first verse. Each succeeding verse 
was delivered on the same note of reluctant criti- 
cism. For instance ;, 


Jones was a man of disgusting habits, 
With a face like a fairly inquisitive rabbit’s. 


And so on. You see the impression which I 

was trying to convey. 
Jones had the laugh of a sick hyena— 
(Its sense of humour, of course, is keener). 

A Cockney rhyme, yes; but we thought little 
of that in those days. The important thing was 
to put the truth before the public. 

There were some ten or twelve verses altogether. 
A lesser writer might have achieved a false but 
happy ending to the affair, but I preserved through- 
out my impartial attitude, and my last verse was 
but a summing-up of what had gone before, with 
a glance, of necessity pessimistic, at the future. 


Jones had the air of a Soho waiter, 
With no real hope of improvement later. 


Such was the poem. Of its merits I do not 
speak—they are not in question. I wrote it out in 
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, fair hand, and sent it to a paper with which I 
had some connexion. Ina sense it was my vale- 
fictory contribution. With these verses I took 
my leave of the Alma Mater for whom I had done 
¢ much and who had loved me so well. No, it 
should have been the other way round—the Alma 
\fater who had done so much for me. But there 
yas one thing which she had not done. She had 
sot made my handwriting legible. 

So these verses appeared, but with the usual 
misprint. A misprint, however vital it seems to 
the writer, is usually of little account to the reader. 
There is still much genuine matter left on which he 
an form his opinion of us. It can hardly ever 
have happened before that the misunderstanding 
of one word by the printer should have altered the 
whole meaning and spirit of a poem. Yet it was 
gin this case. The printer misread my ‘‘ Jones ”’ 
‘I once.” The poem began like this: 


I once was a man of impossible taste, 
With a cut-away coat which was tight at the waist. 


That was the first verse. Each succeeding verse 
yas delivered on the same note of reluctant 
wnfession. 

I once was a man of disgusting habits, 
With a face like a fairly inquisitive rabbit's. 

And so on. You see the impression which I 
yas conveving. 

I once had the laugh of a sick hyena— 
(Its sense of humour, of course, is keener). 

A Cockney rhyme, yes; but I thought little of 
that in those davs. The important thing was to 
put the truth about my laugh before the public. 

There were some ten or twelve verses altogether. 
They might have ended on a note of hope for the 
future ; such—alas !—I was; but “‘ after one of vour 
University courses ’* look at me now! Unfortu- 
mately it was not that sort of poem. The last verse 
nade it clear that as I had been, so I would remain. 


I once had the air of a Soho waiter, 
With no real hope of improvement later. 


And to this confession, to this orgy of morbid 

introspection, I gave the authority of my own 
me, signed in full. 

From that day ‘* Jones”’ became a forbidden 
word to me. It isa little hard on a young writer, 
atthe threshold of his career, that he should be so 
tundicapped, but I have done what I could with 
Smith, My polemics have been directed against 
he Smiths of this world. But if the word ‘* Jones”’ 
ws denied to me, equally so was the opening ‘I 
nce ’?; and it was this which I remembered so 
lisconcertingly as I began my Christmas article. 
for with the memory came the realization that the 
ticle must never be written. 

Why not? vou may ask. Turn “I once ”’ into 
“Jones” and the article will be no duller, no 
tore untruthful. It may be so, but there is more 
0 it than that. The personal and impersonal 
itiles have each their separate manner, their 
‘parate method of attack. That an essav, con- 
tived in the spirit of the first person singular, 
would be turned by the whim of the printer into 
iJones article is as shocking to the true artist as 
would be to you the sudden realization that you 


vere dining at Buckingham Palace in your shirt. 
Dull, if you like; untruthful, certainly; these are 
tiles. But for Heaven’s sake let us keep this 
tan Jones from pushing his way into a tavern, 
whether Chinese or other, which I had designed 
ttlusively for myself. 


PROS AND CONS 


By GERALD GOULD 


N the principle framed by a character in 
‘The Admirable Bashville ’— 


Each pallid English ‘2-> sonceals a brain 
Whose powers are pre in the works of Newton 
And in the plays of the immortal Shakespear— 


on that principle, and unhappily on that alone, I 
am entitled to write about sport. I am, at least, 
an Englishman, and when I read that Hobbs has 
made a century, I claim some part of the achieve- 
ment. My own personal contact with sport is of 
a less distinguished kind. 1 have played cricket 
only twice since I left school: what happened on 
the first occasion I can’t remember, but on the 
second when | turned out (I fancy “‘ turned out ”’ 
is the expression) for some literary gents against 
a small village, I bowled a wide, lost my middle 
stump first ball, and missed a catch in the slips— 
not a heroic record. Nor am I much better at 
racing, a very difficult game, involving dexterity 
in the manipulation of the telephone and quick- 
ness of eye and wrist in the hourly fight with the 
evening paper. Up till quite recently, I supposed 
that to back a horse ‘* both ways ’’ meant to win 
money whether it came in first or last: and I 
could explain the fact that, in these circumstances, 
we were not a nation of millionaires only by the 
notorious fecklessness and unworldliness of the 
British public, or perhaps by a sportsmanlike un- 
willingness to exploit the poor bookmakers. As 
for golf, | have never actually been round a course 
with a bag of clubs, which I take to be the essence 
of the game: but I once, at a vicarage garden 
party, divided the booby prize in a putting com- 
petition with a very active and skilful old lady 
of some seventy summers. It was a long time ago 
and a long way away that I thus turned out (but 
does one ‘* turn out ”’ at putting ?—or at a vicar- 
age ?), and I hope it will not be remembered against 
my amateur status if it comes to the notice of the 
Rugby Union or the Jockey Club. I should 
simply hate to be hammered on the turf. 

But about this matter of amateur status one 
must write seriously. There is scarcely a sport in 
which it does not continually crop up, to the 
accompaniment of criticism, recrimination and ill- 
feeling. It appears, to the layman, to be involved 
in a mere whirlpool of anomalies, exceptions, and 
contradictions. And there seems to be no need 
for it at all. 

They order these things better, if I read my 
newspaper aright, in golf than in other games. I 
may well be wrong, for my ignorance of golf is 
nearly as great as I have pretended, but it appears 
that there are three classes of events—professional, 
amateur and open: anybody, in short, can play 
anybody. In cricket, there are still some absurd 
distinctions, but at least professionals and amateurs 
play together. If you are howled out by Rhodes, 
it does not disqualify you for being bowled out by 
Douglas (I omit the ‘‘ Mr.’’ as a sign of reverence, 
as one may in referring to the more popular among 
Prime Ministers: I omit it, therefore, before 
amateurs and professionals alike). In lawn tennis, 
on the other hand, the professional is forbidden to 
compete in any except exclusively professional 
tournaments. One might pursue discrepancies 
through numerous other modes of exercise and 
amusement; but these three examples are enough 
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to show that there is something wrong. There is 
no deep difference, no moral or metaphysical irre- 
concilability, between golf and cricket, or between 
cricket and tennis: much the same people, or the 
same kind of people, play all three: and it follows, 
as the night the day, that what is right for one 
cannot be wrong for the other. 

Let us, however, go a little deeper, by the method 
of dichotomy. There are some sports, there are 
many sports, in which nobody can hope to attain 
and help the rank of a first-class player except by 
devoting almost his whole time to practice, It 
results (and here we come to the dichotomy) that 
the amateurs in such games fall into two, and only 
two, classes: those who have private means, and 
those who are not genuinely amateurs at all. When 
I say that these latter are not genuine, I do not, 
of course, mean that they are personally blame- 
worthy: I have no doubt that the great majority 
of them keep themselves, with a careful scrupu- 
losity, from any act which would bring them 
within the technical offence of professionalism : but 
it is absurd, surely, that professionalism should 
be looked upon as an offence at all, and doubly 
absurd that the man who openly takes money for 
playing a game should be labelled professional, 
and the man who makes indirect profit out of pre- 
cisely the same activity should not. 

Let no one reply that professionalism is not 
regarded as an offence—save for amateurs. For 
that amounts to a quibble. If there were not a 
taint, an imputation, about professionalism as 
such, there would be no jealous guarding of the 
status of the amateur. 

It is an extraordinary thing, in this nation of 
ours, which has, and deserves, the reputation of 
loving and honouring sport and sportsmanlike 
qualities, that the supposed taint should attach to 
the professionals in sport alone. It does not hold 
of any other walk of life: far from it. The pro- 
fessional soldier did not, during the war, consider 
himself the social or military inferior of the 
amateur. Lawyers and doctors and actors regard 
their professional status with veneration and glee: 
to compare mere amateur practitioners with them 
is to insult them. It is amazing that the propor- 
tions should be reversed in sport. Can it be that 
we do really, as a people, hold a cricketer inferior 
to a lawyer? It cannot. Law is no doubt a prac- 
tical necessity; but so is exercise. Or do the 
crowds which cheer Hobbs express a less sincere 
admiration than those which clap Sir Gerald du 
Maurier? They do not. 

Nor again can it possibly be argued that to 
spend one’s whole time playing a game is in itself 
unmanly and unsocial. Few people give purer 
pleasure to their fellows than the professional foot- 
baller and cricketer: but this retort is superfluous. 
For, if we are going to condemn anybody for 
spending his life at a game, we shall condemn the 
whole-time amateur with the professional ; and that 
can give us no reason for exalting the one above 
the other. 


Such are a few of the problems. What is the 


solution? It is to abolish all the nominal and 
technical distinctions between professional and 
amateur in sport. They mean nothing. Nobody 
loves them : nobody respects them : nobody praises 
them: nobody wants them. Let them go! 

Yet this solution will not be accepted. 
that. But I don’t know why. 


I know 
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A HUNDRED IN THE SHADE 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


tween the walls of dense, impenetrable woods 

that fringed its banks. Now and again it eddied 
strongly and seemed to boil, as some great rock oy 
snag peeped up menacingly. Then it flowed on again, 
resistlessly bearing upon its yellow flood great trunks 
of Bongos or of Ceibas, as if they were but reeds, 
Toucans, looking as if they had been fashioned rathe, 
by Baptista Porta than by nature, darted like king. 
fishers across its face. Parrots screeched harshly, and 
above the tallest trees, macaws, blue, red and orange, 
soared like hawks, looking as fitting to their natural 
surroundings as rooks in England cawing in the elms, 
Upon the sand banks great saurians basked, and when 
they felt the passing steamer’s wash, rolled into the 
stream, as noiselessly as water rats in a canal. 

Now and again a little clearing broke the hostile 
wall of the fierce-growing vegetation, with a few straw. 
thatched huts, a mango tree or two, and a small patch 
of maize or yucca, within an unsubstantial fence of 
canes. Occasionally, where a stretch of plain inter. 
vened between the woods, a lean vaquero on a leaner 
horse, his hat blown back, forming a sort of aureole 
of straw behind his head, galloped along the banks 
after a point of steers, or merely raced the steamer for 
a few hundred yards and then, checking his horse, 
wheeled like a bird upon the wing. The steamer, 
painted a dazzling white, with decks piled one upon 
another till it looked like a floating house, belched out 
its thin wood smoke and panted as it fought the 
powerful, almost unseen current of the oily stream. 
Upon each side a barge was lashed, carrying a load 
of cattle that diminished day by day, as one was 
slaughtered every morning, in full sight of its doomed 
fellows, whose hooves were dyed red with the blood 
that flowed upon the deck. 

As the boat forced its way up stream the heat grew 
daily greater, and the fierce glare from the surface of 
the water more intense. The sun set in a dull, red orb, 
and from the banks there rose a thin, white mist. 
From the recesses of the forests came the cries of wild 
animals, silent by day, but roused into activity at 
night. The monkeys howled their full-throated chorus, 
jaguars and wild cats snarled, and in the stillness, the 
brushwood rustled as some nocturnal animal passed 
through them stealthily. Clouds of mosquitoes filled 
the air, rendering sleep impossible. Even the fresh- 
ness of the evening seemed to wear away as night 
wore on, and one by one the jaded passengers sought 
the topmost deckhouse to try to catch the breeze. 

Sprawling in wicker chairs, as the steamer forged 
along, the great black banks of vegetation sliding to- 
wards her as she passed, the passengers, mopping 
themselves and killing the mosquitoes now and then 
with a loud slap, relapsed into a moody silence, as 
they sipped iced drinks. | Now and then someone 
cursed the heat, and now and then one or another of 
the perspiring band would walk to the thermometer, 
hung between the windows of the deck house and 
then exclaim, ‘‘ Jesus ! a hundred in the shade.’’ One 
of the group of men who had looked at him as a ship 
wrecked sailor might look out for a sail, said, ‘In the 
moon, you mean,”’ and sank back on his chair with as 
much elasticity as a sponge thrown out of a bath re 
bounds upon the floor. 

At last, rounding a bend, a light breeze ruffled the 
surface of the river and brought a little life into the 
men lounging in their deck chairs. No one could 
think of sleep in such conditions. Talk languished 
after a few general remarks about the price of cattle, 
and the usual stories about the prowess of the horses, 
the best in the whole world, that everyone had owned, 
for general conversation usually flags in a society of 
men, when women and horses have been 
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cussed. No one spoke for a considerable time, as the 
steamer swept along through the dark alley of the 
woods, illuminated by a million million fireflies flash- 
ing among the trees. The dark, blue southern sky, 
and the yellow waters of the stream, lit by the power- 
ful port and starboard lights, appeared to frame the 
vessel in, and cut her off from all the world. 

Without preamble, the orchid hunter, a_ thin 
sunburned man, spectacled and bald, took up his par- 
able. He told of being camped alone in Singapore, 
and being bitten on the forefinger of his left hand by 
some poisonous snake or other. ‘‘ I had no antidote 
of any kind with me. My whisky bottle was quite 
empty. Not that I think it would have done much 
good had it been full, for I was so well soaked in it, 
I should have been obliged to drink a quart before it 
took effect on me. Yes, well, we orchid hunters as a 
rule are not teetotallers. Perhaps the damp, the solitude 
or God knows what, soon drives most of us to drink. 
What did I do? Oh, yes, I sawed the finger off with 
a jack-knife. Of course it hurt; but it was just root 
hog or die. The worst of it is that the mosquitoes 
always fasten on the stump.’’ He held up a brown 
mutilated hand for us to look at and then, after a long 
pull at his iced drink, sank back again into the silence 
that had become a second nature to him. Perhups to 
those who practise orchid hunting it seems indecent 
to be talking, in the primeval silence of the woods. 

To the disjointed story of the orchid hunter, that 
seemed to be extracted from him almost against his 
will, succeeded the impressario of a travelling operetta 
company, fluent and full of New York slang and jokes 
designed to please the intelligence of infant cavemen 
long before wit or humour humanized the world, 
withal not a bad fellow, for a man whose company, by 
his own confession, was half a brothel, and as difficult 
to drive as a whole waggon load of apes. A ranche 
man brought a whiff of purer air into the symposium 
and as he sat tapping his leg with an imaginary whip, 
his thumb turned upwards from constant using of the 
lazo, his soft and soothing Western voice acted as a 
soporific on the company. They listened half awake to 
a long tale about the prowess of a Flathead Indian 
horse, ‘‘ a buck skin and a single footer, why that 
yer hoice would pick a animal out of a bunch of steers, 
he knowed a fat one, too, better than a human, sure he 
did, that little hoice.’’ 

To him succeeded a traveller in a patent medicine 
that would cure snakebites, shingles, coughs, colds and 
rheumatism. ‘* What about earthquakes ?’’ ejaculated 
someone. ‘* Well, my stuff doesn’t lay out to stop 
*em; but it does no harm to 'em, anyway, and maybe 
might do some good to the survivors if they took it 
soon enough.’’ He told us that he had never taken it 
himself, preferring good, sound whisky, but added, 
‘*T am its prophet, anyhow. ‘ One God, one Zamo- 
lina,’ as good a creed as any other as far as I can see, 
and one a man can hold without much danger to his 
conscience, as long as the stuff sells.’’ 

The laugh that greeted the exposition of the creed 
of the patent medicine philosopher died away, and it 
appeared the experiences of the company had been 
exhausted. Confession, no matter if auricular or 
coram publico, generally extorts confession. Seated 
in the shade, so that up to the moment of his speak- 
ing no one had observed him, there was a tall man, 
dressed in immaculate white clothes. His hundred 
dollar jipi-japa hat lay beside him on the deck. Some- 
where about fifty years of age, his thick, dark hair was 
just beginning to turn grey. Tall and athletic looking, 
he still had not the look of being used to frontier life, 
and his quiet voice and manner showed him to have 
received what for the want of any better word is styled 
education, a thing that though it can do nothing to 
improve the faculties, yet now and then gives them the 
power of self-expression, in natures previously dumb. 

** I don’t know why I should tell you or anybody,”’ 
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he said, ‘‘ this tale, experience or what you like to caj 
it, except that as it happened to me twenty years ago 
to-day, it seems impersonal and as if it had occurreg 
to some one I had known. I was young then.” 4, 
paused and drew himself up a little, as a well pre. 
served man of fifty does when he refers to himself a 
old, all the time feeling women still turn round to look 
at him as he passes on the street. ‘I was young 
then. . . . It was in New Orleans that I met her, ap 
English girl, living alone, faisant la cocotte as they say 
down there. I think it was in the St. Charles Hots 
that I first saw her. Tall and red-haired, not too fat, 
not too thin, as the Arabs say when speaking of , 
handsome woman. What her real name was I never 
knew. I liked her far too well ever to wish to pry into 
her life. Her nom de guerre was Daphne Villiers, ang 
by that name I knew and by degrees began to lov 
her. She lived in one of those old streets that run into 
Lafayette Square, in the French quarter of the town, 
I forgot to say she spoke all languages, French, 
Spanish and Italian, German and God knows what, 
indifferently well. A rare thing for an Englishwoman, 
even of her profession. 


‘* Her rooms were furnished, not in the style you 
might expect, big looking glasses, Louis Quinze chairs 
and tables, with reproductions of the Bath of Psyche, 
Venus and Cupid, French prints of women bathing, 
as Les Biches a la Mer, or La Puce, showing a girl of 
ample charms catching a flea upon her leg, but simply 
and in good taste. Two or three bits of china, good 
but inexpensive, with one fine piece of Ming, anda 
Rhodes plate or two were dotted here and there. 
Upon the walls were a few engravings of French pic. 
tures with one or two water colours and a pastel of 
herself, done, as she said, in Paris by a well known 
pastelist, with the signature carefully erased. What 
struck me most about the rooms was a small cabinet 
of books. Anatole France and Guy de Maupassant, 
some poetry, with Adah Mencken’s verses, and some 
manuals on china and on furniture, with Manon Les- 
caut, Dante’s Vita Nuova and the Heptameron are 
what I recollect. 


‘* There was a piano that she said ‘ of course is 
necessary in the metier,’ on which she played not very 
well and sang French Creole songs with rather a good 
voice. Not having much to do at that time, I got to 
dropping in upon her whenever she was not engaged, 
not so much as a lover, but to enjoy a talk with some- 
one whose mind did not entirely run upon the price of 
cotton, the sale of real estate, railway shares, divi- 
dends, the things in fact that citizens of God’s Own 
Country chiefly converse about to the exclusion of 
all else. Curiously enough I was never jealous, 
although she often had to postpone my visits on 
account of her work. Of course, after the fashion of 
most women of her class, she always talked about ‘ my 
work.’ She said she never drank except when she 
was working and I rather think that the use of the 
word kept me from being jealous, for I flattered my- 
self she never used it when speaking of my visits to 
her. 


‘* Little by little we grew almost indispensable to 
one another. I lent her books and literary magazines. 
How well I recollect bringing her ‘ L’Imitation de 
Jesus ’ and how she laughed, saying she knew it all by 
heart. 
Catholic ; not that she cared too much for her religion, 
but as she said, the Mass with all there is about it, 
lights, incense and the tradition of antiquity, appealed 
to her on the esthetic side. Yes, well, yes, I got to 
love her, and to look forward to our long talks 
books and china, pictures and the like. I never took 
her out to theatres, for she said people would think that 
she was ‘ working ’ if they saw me with her, and she 
looked upon me as a friend. I liked to hear her say 


so, for as time went on we had become quite as much 
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friends as lovers, and I used to tell her everything that 
had happened to me since my last visit to her. 

‘* She on her part used to advise me, as all women 
will advise the man they love. Though their advice 
may not be very weighty, yet a man is a fool who does 
not profit by it. One evening I went to see her, tak- 
ing a big bunch of flowers, and when she thanked me 
I said, ‘ Congratulate me too, this is my birthday.’ 
To my surprise she burst out crying, and for a long 
time I could not make her tell me the reason of her 
tears. At last she said, ‘ I should have liked to give 
you something, but you know how I live and I am sure 
you will not take a present from me.’ Nothing that 
I could say would pacify her, although I swore that I 
would value anything she gave. For a long time she 
sobbed convulsively, till at last, drying her tears up 
with a handkerchief, she smiled and coming up to me, 
threw her arms round my neck and said, ‘ I have one 
thing that I can give you, that belongs entirely to me, 
that is myself.’ 

‘* Business kept me from seeing her again for 
several days. The more I thought about her, the 
more certain it appeared I could not live without her. 
So on the first opportunity I sought the curious old 
winding street in the French quarter of the town. The 
house looked strangely silent, and after knocking at 
the door for a long time the coloured girl I knew so 
well opened it, crying, holding a letter and a little 
packet in her hand. ‘ Missy Daphne, she done gone 
away,’ she said, and looked at me reproachfully, as I 
thought afterwards. The letter told me that she had 
gone off to Tampico with a mining engineer, not a bad 
fellow, who she thought would marry her. She said 
she had acted for the best, for both of us, and asked 
me to accept the little piece of Chinese pottery I so 
often had admired.”’ 

The story teller ceased his tale just as a bird stops 
singing, when you expect he will go on. Silence fell 
on the hearers. It may be some of them had had 
presents upon their birthdays, of less value than the 
teller’s of the tale. No one said anything until the 
ranche man with the directness of a simple soul said, 
“Reckon you missed the round up that time, friend.’’ 
The story teller nodded at him, and walking up to the 
thermometer, muttered, ‘‘ A hundred in the shade.’’ 


THE THEATRE 
SHALL WE JOIN THE LADIES? 
By Ivor BROWN 


The Madras House. By Harley Granville-Barker. Ambassadors’ 
Theatre. 


T is a vain question since the ladies have so reso- 
| sei joined us. During the fifteen years that 

have elapsed since ‘The Madras House’ was 
written that process has redoubled in speed and 
pressure, and men who feel about it like Constantine 
Madras have all the more reason to retire to the refine- 
ments of Mesopotamian life. Constantine, it will be 
remembered, was the prosperous ex-draper who turned 
sheikh because he foresaw the ruin of the Western 
world in the ceaseless parade of feminine allurements. 
How, he argued, can men get on with their work in 
a social atmosphere which is simply a forcing-house 
for sex? For practical men the only proper course is 
the seclusion of women and the overthrow of the 
draper’s tyranny, which is simply a conspiracy to 
empty Adam's pockets the more thoroughly to 
demoralize Eve. There is a nice irony about the 
sheikh turned ascetic. For while Constantine is the 


practitioner as well as the philosopher of polygamy, 
he is only ready to endure any kind of sexual relation 
on condition that it is a part-time job. The sheikh 


(name rich and lush to the callow eroticism of the 
English bookstall) is thus shown as a man of almost 
frigid disposition compared with the normal European 
or American, who finds life insufferable unless it be 
garnished from morn to eve with beauty choruses, 
drapers’ advertisements, bare backs and bare legs, 
mannequin parades, shop windows flaunting under- 
wear, sex films, sex plays, and a picture Press that 
is enslaved to the production of a _  flapper’s 
paradise. 

Great fashion-factories like The Madras House 
are, in the view of the self-made Mesopotamian, at 
once the source and the symbol of decay in the 
Western world. The idea of beauty is prostituted by 
the costumier to mere purposes of sexual provocation, 
and the whole cycle of purchasing, inventing, adver- 
tising, and finally selling these gawds is a vast waste 
of labour that is all the more deadly because the result 
of the labour is to crowd the streets and the cities 
with highly ornamental stumbling-blocks for the 
workaday male. As Constantine unfolds his case with 
a charming power of dialectic (and, in this case, with 
the added charm of Mr. Allan Jeayes’s acting), the 
logic of it seems to be beyond refutation. But fact 
is a hard criterion, and it is hardly possible to dispute 
that there is more vitality in the West than in the 
East, and that all the burdens imposed upon John 
Citizen by the Madras Houses have not yet reduced 
him to such humiliation that Bagdad must take out a 
mandate for the better government of Britain. As 
you listen to Constantine’s indictment of a silk-stocking 
civilization you wonder how it can be answered; but 
answered it still is by the inability of the Arab to 
impose the pattern of his civilization beyond the desert 
and to design new worlds in terms of the Arabesque. 
Christian, toiling amid the snares of a_ bi-sexual 
civilization, may be pictured as a man struggling under 
a load of mischief. Yet, with all his burden, he does 
not seem to collapse, while Mohammedan hardl 
carries progress beyond the limits of the tribal 
war. 

Recent events, among which new feminine fashions 
may claim an all too conspicuous place, have cer- 
tainly brought emphasis to the charges levelled by the 
Anglo-Arabian gentleman. Scientific research, which 
so constantly demonstrates its failure to relieve 
humanity of the common cold, has shown its power 
to aid and abet the sexual fever so savagely diagnosed 
by Constantine Madras. By discovering an article 
which is, at present, known as artificial silk, but which 
may, later on, be more sentimentally entitled (surely 
America will rise to this occasion), science has 
created a source of feminine apparel whose virtues are 
transparent, and has thus effectively converted every 
city street into a crural scene. The novel, film, and 
play have joined the gutter Press and the trumpery 
magazines in presenting the dashing Cyprian as the 
only creature of public importance, and have thus glued 
the public nose more firmly than ever to those sheets 
in which sensuality masquerades as romance. Accord- 
ingly, since Mr. Barker first projected his play upon 
the repertory world, the stock of Constantine has 
risen in the intellectual market, and the revival is 
timely if only because it offers a re-statement of 
Eastern asceticism for the less discriminating play- 
boys of the Western world. 

Otherwise, however, the situation has so altered as 
to diminish the value of Mr. Barker’s social analysis. 
The play is composed in a series of loosely connected 
panels, and the first introduces us to the Huxtable 
family at Denmark Hill. One object of this scene is 
to deploy the six unmarried Huxtable girls existing 
as idly as the lilies of the field, but with far less grace 
and beauty. Is the utter emptiness of these lives con- 
ceivable to-day? The war would have scattered the 
Huxtabulary forces into half-a-dozen occupations, and 
I doubt very much whether Denmark Hill would ever 
have re-engulfed the prisoners whom once it had 
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released. One or two of the girls might have been 
recovered ‘‘ to help mother,’’ but the others might 
have put up a winning fight for the kind of freedom 
that means a low wage and a latch-key. Obviously, 
there are limits to the pleasures of liberty enjoyed 
upon the terms of average feminine employment, but 
that is inessential. The Huxtable girls might have 
preferred their domestic view of the Crystal Palace to 
the commercial view of the office window, but at least 
they would have had their choice. 


The second panel, showing us the rumpus in a 
drapery store over a young woman who is likely to 
be a mother without a husband, is also dated. The 
spinsterish dragon who supervises the young women’s 
morals would surely have suffered some mitigation of 
her splenetic Puritanism within the last dozen years. 
Thus the tolerant, fair-minded Philip Madras, who once 
seemed to be ahead of his time, now appears as normal 
good nature and good sense, while the holy terror that 
is Miss Chancellor is like some monster left behind 
in evolution’s course. Into the fourth panel, which is 
mainly occupied by a conversation on sex between 
Philip Madras and his wife Jessica, considerations of 
time enter far less. You may be braced or bored 
by this disquisition; in any case, a decade does not 
affect its value. 


The old criticism that a debate is not a drama still 
stands for those who care to make it. To me the 
distinction is inessential, since I only ask of art that 
it should in some way please, and of a play that I 
should be eager to see it through. The atmosphere 
of the home in Denmark Hill is definitely enriched 
by stage presentation, and Mr. Barker’s production 
gives the highest ironic value to this prospect of com- 
fortable misery. How refreshing it is, too, to sit in 
a playhouse and see people on the stage dressed in 
the normal untidiness of reality and freed from the 
abominable ‘‘ chic ” of West End production. Further- 
more, the embodiment of Mr. State, the American 
super-draper, with as much of commercial cant upon 
his lips as of commercial cunning behind them, is 
another argument for staging the long waves of talk. 
This is distinctly an actor’s part, and Mr. Claud Rains 
did well with it, though I have a dim memory sug- 
gesting that the late Arthur Whitby made it richer 
still in the old days. Mr. Nicholas Hannen and 
Mr. David Hawthorne were adroit incarnations of 
‘* the good sort,’’ the one with a brain and the other 
without. Mr. Hannen and Miss Nesbitt should play 
their last scene with less ease and more emphasis. It 
is only here that the play needs to be shown the whip; 
otherwise its march of ideas makes good movement, 
but never better than when Constantine is stating his 
case for not joining the ladies until working hours 
are over. 


MUSIC 
MOZART’S GREAT MASS 


By DyNnELEY HUSSEY 


tion is that which envisages the discovery of 

some hitherto unknown work of a famous 
author. Imagination, optimistic about the enlighten- 
ment of the race, sees the bookshops, the theatre or 
the concert-hall thronged with persons eager to hear, 
see or buy the newly-discovered creation of Milton, of 
Shakespeare or (one has to go abroad) of Bach. Yet 
this very thing, except for the fact that there was no 
novelty of discovery, happened in the Queen’s Hall 
last week, and no one took any particular note of it. 
The London Choral Society, who have a most honour- 


‘ MONG the many subjects of human specula- 


able record of pioneer work in the production of new 
and unfamiliar choral music—when they might gs 
easily pay their way by giving perfunctory and 
recurrent performances of ‘ Hiawatha,’ ‘ The Golden 
Legend ’ and ‘ Elijah ’—produced for the first time in 
London (so far as can be ascertained) Mozart’s Mass 
in C minor. This work, which was written as a sort 
of thank-offering immediately after the composer's 
marriage—cynical misogynists may make what they 
can out of the fact that it was never completed—was 
given only one performance during Mozart’s life-time, 
It was revived at Dresden in 1901, and the only 
recorded performance in England previous to that of 
last week was given at Bristol. 


The neglect of this Mass is undoubtedly due to its 
incompleteness. At the first performance Mozart 
must have patched it up with other of his Church 
Music, even as Alois Schmitt did for the Dresden 
revival. Another factor in its neglect, which also 
perhaps contributed to Mozart’s failure to complete 
it, was the use of part of the music for the oratorio 
‘ Davide Penitente.’ However, the Mass as left by 
Mozart was published in the collected edition of 
Breitkopf and Hartel. It consists of the Kyrie, the 
Gloria, the Sanctus and Benedictus. Of the Credo 
only part, down to ‘‘ homo factus est,” was set, and 
there is no music for the Agnus Det. Schmitt, whose 
version was used by the London Choral Society, has 
filled in the missing sections from other church music 
by Mozart, except the Agnus, for which the music of 
the Kyrie is used. On the whole the patching is as 
successful as it can be made in the circumstances, 
except that a very poor fugue has been chosen for the 
end of the Credo (‘‘et in vitam venturi seculi”). It 
is also clumsily joined to the preceding section. 


But in any case the patchwork was bound to be 
unsatisfactory, because the C minor Mass is conceived 
on an entirely different scale from that of Mozart's 
other Masses (except the Requiem), which were 
intended for ordinary use in Church. This Mass 
belongs rather to the category of Bach’s and Beet- 
hoven’s great Masses, though it cannot be placed ona 
level with them. It is the work of a young man of 
twenty-six, whereas those others had behind them 
double that experience of life and the maturer 
philosophy that it brings. None the less, Mozart's 
extraordinary intuition enabled him to set the Liturgy 
to music which, had it been completed, would hardly 
have been left in obscurity so long. One of the 
astonishing things about the Mass is its entire differ- 
ence in spirit from the other music upon which he was 
engaged at the time. He owes a good deal to the 
giants of the North German School, Bach and 
Handel. But the authentic Mozart shines clearly in 
most of the numbers, especially in the ‘ Laudamus 
Te’ for mezzo-soprano and in the duet ‘ Domine 
Deus,’ where the crossing of the two soprano voices 
produces a most beautiful effect, comparable with but 
quite different from the falling phrases in imitation of 
Bach’s setting in the B minor Mass. Another fine air 
is the ‘ Et incarnatus’ from the Credo. This is full 
of florid figurations of which Schmitt, probably fear- 
ing that modern singers could not undertake them, 
has cut fourteen bars. It is, however, coloratura at 
its best, and Miss Dora Labette’s pure tone and 
flexible voice brought out its qualities admirably. Of 
the choruses the most impressive are the opening of 
the Credo, which is an emphatic declaration of faith, 
and the Qui Tollis written in eight parts where the 
heaviness of the burden is fully pictured in the music 
which turns to wailing at the ery for mercy and relief. 
I hope that Mr. Arthur Fagge will not be discouraged 
by the attendance, which was poor for so important 
an occasion, and that he will give us a further oppor- 
tunity of hearing this Mass. He might, in the mean- 


time, consider the possibility of giving to the Credo 
some ending more worthy than Alois Schmitt's. 
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THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


battle in the air. Before questions were half 

over the benches were crowded and suppressed 
excitement was spreading infectiously through the 
ranks of all parties. Members were expecting fire- 
works, but as frequently happens at pyrotechnical 
displays the first rocket went off before anyone was 
ready. Perhaps the electricity in the air had some 
curious effect upon the mentality of the member for 
Cannock, Mr. W. M. Adamson, a quiet and in- 
offensive individual whose personality was unknown 
to the majority of his political opponents. Hardly 
had they realized that he was engaged in an alterca- 
tion with the Deputy-Speaker before they beheld him 
frantically waving his arms and indulging in a tirade 
upon some private grievance in open defiance of the 
authority of the Chair and the cries of ‘* Order ” 
which resounded from all quarters. He was still 
speaking and still gesticulating after he had been 
‘named ’’ by Mr. Hope, the motion for his suspen- 
sion put by Mr. Churchill, temporarily Leader of the 
House, and members who had settled down to listen 
to the debate were trooping into the division lobbies. 
When the votes were read out and Mr. Adamson was 
asked to withdraw he did so instantly with a good 
grace, and this went far to atone in the minds of most 
of his colleagues for the fault he had committed. The 
House of Commons is indulgent to human frailties. 

The House, which then proceeded to discuss the 
Labour Party’s vote of censure regarding the recent 
prosecution, was in an excited and an angry mood. 
Prophets foretold that there would be more scenes be- 
fore the night was over and truculent members looked 
forward to a pleasant evening. Fortunately they were 
disappointed. This was largely due to the tone of the 
first two speeches which, whatever may be thought of 
their respective merits, each possessed the admirable 
quality of good temper. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is 
often an angry speaker and nobody possesses to a 
greater degree than the Home Secretary the power of 
provoking violent opposition, but on this occasion the 
Leader of the Opposition, perhaps because he knew 
his case to be a poor one, was content to state it with 
moderation, and Sir William Joynson-Hicks, perhaps 
because he had hardly recovered from influenza, lacked 
that quality of pugnacity which sometimes enlivens, 
if it does not enlighten, his orations. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald dealt at considerable length 

with former indiscretions of the Home Secretary, but 
he failed to show how the bombastic utterances of 
twelve years ago affected the trial which took place 
last week. He spoke wisely and eloquently on the 
right to freedom of speech and the danger of prosecut- 
ing unpopular opinions, but he was unable to prove 
that that right had been tampered with or that the 
opinions of the convicted had anything to do with the 
charges brought against them. He made excellent play 
with a speech delivered by Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
at the time of the Ulster crisis, which closed with an 
eloquent appeal to the ‘‘ God of Battles ’? somewhat in 
the style of Pistol. As Mr. MacDonald, with a remark- 
able sense of burlesque, was delivering these heroic 
words, Mr. Lloyd George happened to enter the Cham- 
ber. This sudden appearance of ‘‘ The man who won 
the war,’’ in response to the appeal to the ‘* God of 
Battles,”’ tickled the fancy of the House and was 
greeted with prolonged laughter. 
_ Sir W. Joynson-Hicks, on rising to reply, dealt 
immediately with the speech in question, complimented 
his Opponent on the excellent fun he had derived from 
it and admitted frankly that he wished he had never 
made it. This was the best line he could have taken. 
The folly of twelve years ago was forgotten and the 
candour of the moment was appreciated. 


() N Tuesday afternoon there was a rumour of 


The remainder of the debate failed to provide either 
much eloquence or much excitement. Mr. Saklatvala, 
as the only representative of the Communist Party, 
felt compelled to speak for the space of one: hour. He 
is a particularly disappointing speaker to I'sten to, for 
during the greater part of his address he indulges in a 
lengthy peroration, delivering each sentence as though 
it were his last and thus falsely raising the hopes of 
his audience. The best speech from the back benches 
was that of Mr. Oliver Stanley, who made the im- 
portant point that the really interesting subject for 
discussion, that is to say the expediency of the prose- 
cution, could not properly be discussed at all on the 
motion brought forward by the Labour Party. 

The Attorney-General, who concluded the evening’s 
entertainment, did so with his customary grasp of the 
subject and vigour of expression. He delighted his 
own side by the cheers which he extracted from many 
of his opponents in support of the Communist senti- 
ments which he read from their own publications. In- 
citements to the military to disobey orders and to turn 
their weapons against their officers were received with 
applause by many on the Labour benches, while the 
general feeling among Conservatives was that the 
debate had provided them with an arsenal of ammuni- 
tion which would prove valuable for many years to 


come. 
First Citizen 


SATURDAY STORIES: XXXIV 


THE TRUANT HART 
By A. E. Copparp 


ONTY BARLASS was a farmer and a pub- 
M lican. Fifty easy-going years had grown him 

good and left him active, for he had a wife 
that suited him and his occupation was grand. Petty 
farming made him hale, and the small additional task 
of running The Drover Inn kept him affable. 

At five o’clock one summer’s morning he hoisted 
the window-blind of his bedroom and looked forth. 
Overnight it had come a storm, but now it was fine 
everywhere, though the wind was still at full. In front 
of him Peck Common, with its three or four acres of 
bland turf, was crisp and genial. The four ash trees 
were streaming with sound and casting long frail 
shadows over the pool of spring water in the middle. 
Half a dozen tile-and-flint cottages tucked themselves 
snug and shy between fat hedges on the far side of 
the common. Everything was beautiful. His wife 
stirred in the bed beside him. 

** How are you? ”’ he inquired. ‘‘ I’m not so very 
grand, thank you,” said she. So he turned and 
hoisted up the blind of a window in the side wall and 
gazed at his barn and his shelters. Timmy Dogtrees, 
the boy, was already there. A horse looked over the 
half-door of its stall. Some calves were trailing from 
the sloshy croft to nibble at a defenceless stack of 
beans. The old sow wandered into the heifers’ shed 
where it was dry, but they ejected her. Hens, dumpy 
as muffs or spindly as hawks, were bobbing about, 
the ducks mused in the puddles, and little porkers 
trotted hither and yon. Windily the trees tossed their 
shining foliage. 

“* How are you? ”’ he said again to his wife, but 
she was fast asleep now, so he pulled on his breeches 
and went downstairs and there, having hustled into 
his boots, he thought of taking a peep at his garden, 
over behind the barn. Monty opened the yard door 
and stepped over a lolling dog, shouting ‘‘ Hoi ’’ to 
the calves that feared him, ‘‘ Hoosh "’ to the pigs that 
didn’t, and nearly spread-eagling a kitten as he avoided 
the hens that wanted to pick something from his 
boots. 

O, what a spectacle of desolation met his sight in 
the garden! Misery, mortification and madness! A 
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long grove of kidney beans, pride of the summer and 
flushed with unusual pods, lay in wanton ruin, smitten 
and prostrate; the potato crop—its haulms had been 
strong as bushes and level as water—was no longer 
a crop, it was a bed of gall. Surely an elephant had 
gambolled upon it. Cabbages were torn and gnashed, 
in short, the whole garden had been ravished and put 
to grief by someone or something or other. But 
what? No gate was open, there was no gap in the 
hedge, and beyond the hedge itself there was only a 
great beech wood stretching a mile or more. Not 
another farm for a very long way. How could a cow 
get in there? Whose cow? And get out again! 
Damage? Somebody would have to pay for the 
damage, and pay good and all for the damage. But 
who? He inquired of Timmy Dogtrees. But that boy 
never was any good for anything in this mortal world. 
Not a thing. The only thing he was any good for. . . 
By the skimmer of Satan, the tomato plants were all 
smashed too! A score of tomato plants! A hundred- 
weight of tomatoes—two hundred-weight ! 

At breakfast Monty stormed and Monty swore, but 
Mrs. Barlass said she hadn’t done it. She said it again 
at noon, too, because Monty was swearing again. 
Such a form of exchange Monty never excelled in; it 
left him conversationally confuted, dumb. 

‘But if I had my way...” continued Mrs. 
Barlass. 

‘* Ah, what would you do, ma’am? ’”’ There was re- 
lief in sarcasm. 

I'd watch out for them.’’ 

‘** Watch out ! And what would you? And why, and 
where, and who, and how? Find out! Here’s my 
damage and I can’t odds it. I shall never find that 
out, I do not suppose.’’ 

Mrs. Barlass—the handsome woman she was, with 
brooches and plump pink fingers !—was then called out 
to the bar to attend to a butcher who had blown his 
nose very deliberately and distinctly there, but Mrs. 
Barlass wanted nothing of him that day, so: ‘‘ Good 
morning, ma’am,”’ he said. 

In came Willie Waugh for a pint or so before she 
could return to her dinner, and when Monty heard who 
it was he took Waugh into the garden and showed him 
the destruction, the greens, the beans, the potatoes, 
tomatoes, celery and peas, the whole agglomeration of 
riot and savagery. Willie Waugh was a sturdy, some- 
what dissolute looking man—but the lord knows it, 
you cannot condemn a man for his appearance, even 
when he does call a spade a spade. An old conical hat 
he had on, and an old comical coat with sleeves too 
long for him, and sometimes his cottage was called 
The Poacher’s Rest. 

Willie tilted his conical hat and scratched his grey 
hair. 

“‘That’s a tidy come-up! he said. 

** A cow, I reckon? ”? Mr. Rarlass suggested. 

Willie shook his head. ‘‘ No. I'll tell you. A deer 
done that. Two or three perhaps.”’ 

** What do you say, deer? ” 

** There’s often some of ’em knocking about the 
’ood, escaped from Lord Camovers’s park. That’s a 
deer, Monty, right enough. See, it lep in over the 
hedge by that elm tree ’’—Willie waved his pipe about 
as he pointed out the signs—‘‘ and that’s the way it 
went back, too.”’ 

Well, so Monty went off to interview Lord Camo- 
vers’s keeper, and the keeper said he could not do any- 
thing, but that if Monty ever did see a deer in his 
garden he was to be sure and shoot it. Mr. Barlass 
told Willie Waugh of this. ‘* Righto! We'll lay for 
him, Monty; we'll lay for him to-night, eh? ’’ said 
Willie. 

So that night, a beautiful soft smooth night, Monty 
took his gun and Willie took his, and they crept out 
into the garden. 

** If you sees him, Monty, let him have it under the 
forelegs.”’ 


They made themselves snug behind two or three 
trusses of hay, where they could watch the elm tree 
and be comfortable, with a big: jar of beer, devilish 
near a gallon, and some bread and cheese. But they 
dared not speak and they dared not smoke and s0, 
by and by, although it was two or three coats colder, 
Monty heaved up a sigh and began to snore. Willie 
nudged him awake, ‘* Lord, that won’t do, Monty !” 
And he gave him a sup of beer. A lovely night it 
was, past one o'clock, with stars in the contented 
heavens, and everything quiet except for the mice in 
the hedge, and not too dark except for the forest, and 
that was as black as ever and ever-amen. And there 
was Monty snoring again. 

‘* Give over! ’’ hissed Willie Waugh, ‘‘ that deer’d 
hear you in kingdom come.”’ 

Monty roused up again for awhile, and Willie lay 
with his gun cocked, listening like a man whose hope 
of eternity depended on his ears. And what did he 
hear? Nothing. At least, nothing but Monty snoring 
long trajectory snores, or whirligig snores, snores of 
anguish and fury and joy, high and low, a terrific 
diapason. 

‘*So help me Solomon!”’ groaned Willie, ‘ I’m 
off.”” And home he went, leaving Monty snoring to 
the dawn. 

The next night they tried again, but it was all the 
same, Monty was overcome and Willie had to leave 
him to it. Willie was incensed, and the day after 
that, when he went across to see Monty, he said so. 

‘* I’m surprised at you! No deer’d come 'ithin a 
hundred mile. . . . S’elp me, why you . . . not ofa 
snore like that ; O my, you gave it a good ’un . . . not 
*less he was mad. He'd skip like the hindlegs of a 
flea. Now if you waunts to ketch a deer this-a-ways | 
tell you what we’ve to do. Have you got any wire? 
Lots of it?’’ Yes, Monty had got bushels of wire: 
What sort? ”’ 

‘** Any plain stranded wire? ”’ 

got some fencing wire.” 

‘* Thass it; thass the very hammer.’’ 

‘* But what are you thinking of, Willie Waugh?” 

** Ha, ho! There’s more in my jelly-knot than any 
lawyer ever knew! I waunt about half a chain of it.” 

‘* What you want it for? ”’ 

‘** Or ever will know, Monty! ”’ 

‘* What are you going to do with it? ”’ 

** You wouldn’t believe it if I was to tell you, 
Monty.”’ 

‘* Well, I’m damned if I believes it if you don’t.” 

Then Willie told him he was going to set a snare 
for that deer, just the same as he would set a wire for 
a rabbit, only bigger. Monty swore. It was foolish. 
It couldn’t be done. ‘‘ Give me the wire,’’ said Willie 
Waugh. And he gave him the wire and Willie made 
a loop of this strong wire, the same as he would for 
a rabbit, but much larger, and set it nice and artful 
over the hedge by the elm tree, just where he fancied 
the deer would leap, and bound the end of it round the 
elm tree, with plenty of play on it, too, twenty feet or 
more. 

‘** He won’t have it,’’ commented Monty. 

He will,’’ said Willie, you see! 

They set the snare towards evening and really, 
Monty began to think, it looked good and reasonable. 

‘* You can snore the lumps out of a flock bed to 
night, Monty. O my... s’elp me, well... 0 
more of that canter in the garden. And in the mor 
ing, please God, we shall see.’’ So that’s how they 
left it. 

Well, Willie Waugh got up early in the morning, 
very early he got up, and took his gun and walked 
across to The Drover. He couldn’t hear anything 
when he got to the garden, but he cocked his gut, 
crept warily to the hedge, and peeped over. And be 
lieve it, or believe it not, you, but there was a great 
stag deer lying there among the greenery. Stone dead 
it was, with the wire taut round its skull. ‘* Poo 
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creature!’’ murmured Waugh. It had dashed both 
its antlers off ; it must have gone mad when it felt the 
thong, for it had been rushing at the tree, gouging 
out great pieces of the bark. Its horns lay there, and 
the garden was in a worse cantription than before. 
But when Willie called and told Monty, Monty was 
very glad, and he said Willie could have the deer for 
himself and take it away and make what he could on it. 

The day was a Friday, and Willie had a job of 
work to do so he could not take the deer away then, 
but next day he and Monty and Timmy heaved it up 
into Willie’s cart, and away drove Willie to a town 
half a dozen miles off for to sell it to a butcher. But 
the butcher would not buy it. Willie went to another, 
but he would not buy it either. Not a butcher in that 
town would buy the deer off Willie Waugh. ‘‘O 
dear! ’’ said Willie to the last of them. ‘‘ That’s a 
tidy come up. Look here, will you skin it and dress it 
for me, so as I can sell the joints the best I can? ”’ 
Yes, the butcher said he could do that for him; but he 
could not do it that day, being Saturday and a busy 
day with him; and he could not do it on a Sunday 
because it was not fitting; but if Willie would leave 
the carcass with him he would prepare it and have it 
ready by Monday midday. ‘* That ‘ull do, that ‘ull do 
well.”” And Willie drove homewards, thinking over 
the names of all the folk he could sell a piece to, and 
calculating that he could make nearly enough out of 
it to buy the pony a set of harness. 

Monday comes, and he drives again to the butcher. 
By ginger, that was a hot day! He threw off his coat 
as he jogged along, and he had a pint at The Golden 
Ball and another at The Load of Faggots. The 
butcher took him into his killing shed and showed him 
the carcass of the deer, beautifully dressed, a fine 
beast; so fat that you could not see its kidneys. But 
it was a very queer colour all over. Very queer. 
Already it was black, extraordinarily black. ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
explained the butcher, ‘‘ that’s where you were wrong. 
You should have pouched him and let his innards out. 
Directly he was dead. That’s where you were wrong. 
Always have the innards out first thing.’’ 

“He smells queer,’’ commented Willie, as they 
were laying the deer in the cart. ‘‘ O, it’s good honest 
meat,”’ the butcher assured him. Willie covered it up 
with a clean sack, paid the butcher his dues, and set 
towards home again. It was so hot that he could not 
keep from sweating, nohow, and the flies were most 
cruel; in fact, when he got down at The Dog and 
Partridge, there was a great cloud of flies following his 
cart, a regular cloud. The landlady of The Dog and 
Partridge came out to inspect the carcass, but what 
with its colour, its smell, and the flies, she declared 
that she really could not fancy a portion of it. The 
same at The Load of Faggots, and the same at The 
Golden Ball. Nobody fancied it, and by the time he 
arrived at Peck Common, Willie Waugh was of like 
mind himself, although he was always very hearty 
with his food. 

“It’s gone already,’’ he exclaimed despondently. 
The flies were like ten hives of bees and swarming on 
his cart. ‘‘ It’s too far gone.’? They could not put 
up with it in the house. His wife said, ‘‘ O dear, no.”’ 
“I shall have to bury it,” sighed Willie, and he 
tipped the carcass out on the common and covered it 
with straw and piled faggots upon it. He told his 
wife to cut off the best portions and boil it for the 
hens, and for days he offered lumps of it, free, to his 
neighbours for the same purpose, but they fought shy 
of it even for that. Dogs had been chivvying the re- 
mains, and every person that poked his nose into the 
air of that common observed that there was something 
about that would be better elsewhere. All except 
Mother Dogtrees, Timmy’s great-aunt. She helped 
herself to a fairish portion, indeed you might say that 
she had a very nice forequarter of that deer. ‘‘ Come 
again, Rose, and don’t spare it,’’ said Willie Waugh 
to her, “‘ you get on with it.”’ 
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Rose Dogtrees had a grateful soul, and she wanted 
to offset Willie’s kindness with a trifle of her own. So 
one evening when he came across from The Drover 
after dark he found Mrs. Dogtrees waiting at his 
house for him. Being a very neat-handed cook, she 
had baked a nice little pie for supper and had brought 
it along for him and his wife. ‘* Heigh up!”’ he 
cried. ‘* There was no call for you to do that, Rose. 
It’s very kind of you. Sit down and eat along of us.”’ 
And he pulled a large bottle of beer from his pocket. 
They cut the pie in three. It was a sin to cut such a 
wonder of a pie, so smart it was, so sweet it was, with 
a crusty rose on top and four diamond leaves and 
cunning little notches all round the edge. They cut 
the pie in three and fell to. 

By cram, this is lovely! cried Willie. 
as light as love, and the meat’s like cream.”’ 

** It is, truly,’’ said Mrs. Waugh. Her name was 
Ivy. She was a Baxter from Smoorton Comfrey. “* It 
is, indeed.”’ 

‘* Ha, you like it!’ cackled old Mother Dogtrees. 

** 1 could eat this for a fortnight, ma’am, and much 
obliged to you.”’ 

** No thanks to me, 
your own meat in it.”’ 

My meat? said Willie. 

** Your venison.”’ 

** My venison? *’ echoed Willie. 

‘* Yes, that old deer. You gave me a piece last 
week.” 

‘** But that deer!’ He was almost awestruck. ‘‘But 
God bless us, Rose, it lay out on the common for a 
week! Thass so. I couldn’t face it, and no more | 
couldn’t stand it! Why God bless us ’’—he swal- 
lowed a few more ounces—"‘ it’s beautiful! And we 
been a chucking it to the fowls! ”’ 

‘* More fool you!”’ 

‘** Thass right. Ho, ho! That’s right, Rose.’’ 

‘* Why it’s kings’ meat! ”’ 

‘* Thass right. And I never tasted anvthing so 
beautiful in my life,’ cried Willie, ‘‘ never! But I 
tell ye—I knew he was a good ’un. You couldn't see 
his kidneys for fat. There now. And we bin a-giving 
it to the hens."’ 

** 1 never give mine,’’ laughed Rose. 

‘* Ah, well, there . . . save me Solomon . . . has 
it all gone, mother? ’’ he asked his wife. Yes, it was 
all gone now, every bit of it. Might have brought 
him pounds even now if only people hadn't been so 
foolish and he so hasty. Pounds! That pony’s har- 
ness was very weak and withering. Still, the hens 
had fattened. And Monty might stand him something 
when he heard the fatal news. ‘“ Fill up glasses,’” he 
said, ‘* yours too, Rose.’’ Willie Waugh lifted his 
own glass. ‘* Well, I’m not a chapel-going feller, 
never was. I never said a prayer in my life (did I, 
Ivy ?); but here’s to God Almighty who allus sends us 
a good harvest. ... ”’ 

‘* Amen,’’ whispered Mrs. Dogtrees. 

. and my daily drop,’’ added he. 

O, Willie Waugh was a rough chap; he liked hearty 
food, and he called a spade a spade; that was his 
hobby. 


** Crust 


replied the old woman, “ it’s 


PEDLAR’S PACK 


HE question in the Commons to the Home Secre- 

| tary on the safeguarding of the public against the 
maraudings of an escaped elephant near London 
raises infinite possibilities for the disp'ay of those 
qualities of dramatic action for which Sir William 
Jovnson-Hicks is famed. It is pleasant to imagine him 
declaiming sonorously against this new danger to the 
Constitution. ‘* Let the alien animal beware! The 
Government will not tolerate this pernicious influence 
imported from the East! We are ready for him. 
Justice shall be done.’’ If it is not altogether too 
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frivolous, I would suggest that this new diversion 
might be called ‘‘ Jungle Jix.’’ 


* * * 


The exact truth about the sensational film produced 
for the R.S.P.C.A. remains to be ascertained. That 
body has still to issue a full statement of the results 
of its inquiry. But public opinion is deeply shocked at 
the bare possibility of a body of the R.S.P.C.A.’s 
standing being associated with any enterprise in which 
pain has been inflicted on animals in order to provide 
material for propaganda against cruelty. The allega- 
tions against the R.S.P.C.A. are of the gravest char- 
acter; they emanate from an impartial Departmental 
Committee, which has found that the Society authorized 
the production of a film involving the most cruel kill- 
ing of horses; and unless a full and satisfactory ex- 
planation can be supplied by the R.S.P.C.A., a griev- 
ous set-back will be given to a great movement. It 
must be most decisively laid down that the doctrine 
according to which evil may be done with good in view 
is repudiated by the R.S.P.C.A. without qualification. 


* * 


Nothing could exceed the imprudence of those 
papers which lump together as ‘‘ the Scuttle Press ” 
the journals, daily and weekly, Conservative, Liberal 
and Socialist, that question the wisdom of entangling 
this country for a quarter of a century in Irak. There 
is no question of cowardice; merely one of prudence. 
And the argument that it is wicked to say anything 
which heartens the Turks is absurd. Is it seriously 
suggested that the papers hostile to further commit- 
ments in the East are pro-Turkish, and that their con- 
cern for British interests is mere hypocrisy? This 
grave matter is not to be settled by bullying accusa- 
tions against everyone who objects to seeing this 
country tied to Irak and hazarding its prestige 
throughout the East on the Mosul border. 


* * * 


Mr. Nicholas Gatty’s ‘ Tempest’ was revived at 
the Royal College of Music on Monday and was given 
the most adequate performance I had seen. The 
production was excellent, the change to the ship-scene 
in Act I being a really brilliant piece of stage-craft. 
When all has been said about the music’s undoubted 
debt to Wagner, especially in the first scene, there 
remains a great deal that is charming and truly Eng- 
lish. The characterization is always good, and in the 
scene between Caliban, Trinculo and Stephano is of 
the first order. The best of the music is in the scenes 
connected with the magic spells of the Island and, 
above all, with Ariel. Her enchantment of Ferdinand 
has a simplicity and an effectiveness which one cannot 
find in English music since Purcell. The Masque in the 
last Act has the same quality, though it needed rather 
better performance to bring it out. 


* * * 


The vogue of the dramatized novel continues, but 
it is hardly justified by results. ‘The Green Hat’ is 
soon to disappear, after a fair but not remarkable run, 
and the experiment of Mr. Geoffrey Moss in putting 
‘ Sweet Pepper ’ into a stage-cruet at Hampstead only 
shows how difficult it is to translate a success in one 
idiom into the success of another. The subject is un- 
savoury enough to be popular and the young English 
woman who puts herself up for sale in Budapest at 
least does not talk mawkish rubbish about purity in 
the manner of Mr. Arlen’s sirens. But the piece is 
too dilatory and diffuse for theatrical purposes and the 
introduction of a Hungarian gypsy band was a work 
of supererogation. There was a sufficiency of fiddle- 
sticks without them. It is interesting to notice that 
‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles ’ continues its turn at the 


Garrick. Here is a play which in no way reproduces 
the epic quality of the original story, but it has the 
justification of a great actress in its name-part and the 
assistance of an uncommonly great name as its author, 


* * * 


The death of the Bishop of Southwell removes one 
of the most distinctive figures in the Church of Eng. 
land. The extent of his services to Anglican church. 
manship may be measured by the fact that he was but 
seldom heard of outside his own diocese, the efficient 
administration of which provided ample scope for his 
activities. During the meetings of Convocation at 
Westminster he was occasionally to be seen in the 
Oxford and Cambridge Club. In early life as rector 
of a populous parish in the East End of London he 
was brought into personal contact with the needs and 
problems of the poor, and though he was less con. 
cerned with painting the town red than with making 
the soul white he maintained to the end his interest in 
all questions affecting social betterment. 

TALLYMAN 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


% The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression, 

4% Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer's name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE WIDENING OF PRINCES STREET 


SIR,—In The Times of November 28 I see that the 
Improvements and Finance Committee of the City 
Corporation are taking steps to induce the Ministry 
of Transport to reconsider the question of the widen- 
ing of Princes Street. Up to the present every effort 
to arrive at a solution of the problem has resulted in 
a deadlock, since in May, 1923, the Committee were 
unable to persuade the Bank of England to consent 
to move back its western wall so as to obtain a few 
feet more roadway for the City. The Bank objected 
that such an alteration would cause Sir John Soane’s 
architectural design to be abandoned on_ insufficient 
grounds. As, however, the Commissioner of City 
Police and the Court of Common Council are insistent 
on recommending a broadening of the street so as 
to allow of four lines of traffic, and the London County 
Council, when approached on the subject, refused to 
contribute half the cost of the scheme, the matter 
remains in statu quo. 

Your readers may recall that in the SaTurpay 
Review of August 11, 1923, and June 21, 1924, | was 
permitted to draw attention to an alternative soiution 
that would get rid of this apparent crux by simply 
ignoring the east side of the street and taking stock 
of the west side by sacrificing a triangular part of 
it formed by the Poultry and Gresham Street ends and 
a point at St. Mildred’s Court, thus obtaining a broad 
and spacious thoroughfare which would connect 
Queen Victoria Street with Moorgate Street, another 
good-sized roadway. This would efface the present 
awkward projection of Princes Street corner directly 
opposite the Mansion House. As at this very moment, 
indeed, some buildings just west of St. Mildred’s 
Court are in course of demolition, the present seems 
an ideal opportunity to take this project seriously in 
hand, if the authorities in question can only be led to 
view the matter with an open mind, and not continue 
to concentrate their attention and expert advice on 
the removal of the Bank of England’s western wall. 

With appeals being put forth for the restoration and 
maintenance of Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, the Middlesex Hospital, and London University 
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to the extent of half a million in each case, our City 
Fathers may surely be expected to devise the ways 
and means to accomplish so desirable an end, and so 
do away with the intolerable jamming of traffic in one 
of the busiest and most congested spots in the City, 
besides opening up a new and more agreeable vista 
in front of so important and venerable a structure as 
the Mansion House. 
I am, etc., 
N. W. Hitt 
The White Hall, Montague Street, W.C. 


RIMA 


SIR,—I am not in favour of the Rima agitation; 
but I do like justice, and therefore must disagree with 
Mr. Brookes. May I ask him ‘* What is British art ”’ 
exactly? I have heard a French critic say that 
“Modernism ’’ as expressed in the Paris Exhibition 
(just closed) originated in England—but let that pass. 

Consider British art and see how much it owes, 
from Gothic times onwards, to foreign influences ; con- 
sider foreign art and see how it in turn has imbibed 
British influences. A generation ago impressionism 
was attacked, as ‘‘ modernism ”’ is attacked to-day. 
Impressionism originated in England with Constable 
and Turner, yet France developed it and sent it round 
the world, after which it returned to roost in our own 
Academy. 

What, may I ask, is a British artist? Is it not 
enough to be a British citizen? When a British citizen 
who marched to the war as a private in a London 
regiment (before conscription was in force) and who 
fought for England, is called a foreigner ten years 
later this seems to me an injustice. If British 
citizens have ‘* some foreign Jewish or Celtic strain 
in their blood,’ and they were good enough to be ac- 
cepted as our cannon-fodder, it seems to me they 
should be considered good enough to execute British 
memorials—even in London ! 

The important point about a work of art, however, 
is not the blood in the veins of its creator, but merely 
whether or not it is good art. 

British ideals, by the way, are so largely founded 
upon those of Jews, Greeks and Romans of the past, 
that it is ridiculous to try to eliminate the influences 
which come to us from abroad. During the war an 
American professor tried to arrive at pure English by 
diminating every word of foreign origin in our 
language! Equally futile is it to try to throw out 
foreign influences in English art. 

Art is an international language—as has long been 
recognized—and all we need trouble about is to pro- 
duce, protect and introduce the best of its kind. 

I am, etc., 
AMELIA DEFRIES 


The Royal Institution, 
21 Albemarle Street, W.1 


CAN AMERICA BE CIVILIZED? 


SIR,—With reference to an article in last week’s 
Saturpay Review, ‘ Can America be Civilized? ’ it 
would appear that the intensive education recom- 
mended should be begun without delay. 

Putting aside the negro problem, each year, in spite 
of strict regulations, a flood of comparatively ignorant 
Latins, Irish and Slavs pours into the U.S.A. Birth 
Statistics show that these people increase far more 
rapidly than the ‘‘ Hundred Per Cent. American,’’ and 
they all, in due course, receive the vote. This vote, 
in time, may render a comparison legitimate between 
the U.S. and, say, a Latin State of South America. 

In the distant future will not such a distracted 
country look to her northern neighbour, peopled largely 
by hard-bitten Scots, for help, and find salvation by 
rejoining the British Empire? 

I am, etc., 


The Saturday Review _ 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


SiR,—May I be allowed to add my small voice in 
congratulating the SatuRDAy Review on attaining its 
seventieth anniversary? Week by week, from cover to 
cover, for many years now I have read it carefully, 
which is more than can be said for at least one of 
your recent correspondents, ‘‘ Nescio Quis,’’ or he 
would not have written his letter (re the Riffs) in your 
issue of October 17—let him read my letter in the 
SaTurRDAY Review of September 20, 1924, and note 
that what I said of 1924 is as true of the year 1925. 

1 have always found your paper—unlike some jour- 
nals | know—not only most tolerant towards corre- 
spondents with whose views the editorial attitude may 
conflict; but also on many controversial subjects 
extremely fair when compared with other journals, 
and parties that are always so busy shouting that they 
stand for ‘‘ democracy ’’ and a liberal outlook. 1 
may instance your broad-minded editorial comments 
and leading articles on such matters as the Croats, 
the Riffs, the terrorism in Bulgaria; the recent cable 
to you from the Syrians in South America is another 
tribute to your fair-mindedness. Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, in his congratulatory note that you published, 
declares he is never in agreement with you, which 
only goes to show that in regard to the questions 
just mentioned the ‘‘ conservative ’’ Sarurpay REVIEW 
is, democratically speaking, more advanced than the 
Leader of the Labour Party in Parliament. I wonder 
how many voters for the Labour Party will relish this 
fact when it is brought to their notice! 

I am, etc., 
TOURNEBROCHE 


DEAN INGE AND MR. LOTHROP STODDARD 


SIR,—Your contributor ‘‘ Tallyman’’ expresses 
amazement at the extraordinary coincidences in a 
recent article contributed by Dean Inge to an evening 
paper and a recent book of Mr. Stoddard’s. He 
guesses at ‘‘ telepathy,’’ coincidence, the same idea, 
etc., occurring to two men at the same time. He noies 
even amazing parallels in complete sentences. This 
is not the first time Dean Inge has been so miracu- 
lously gifted as to have the same ideas, arguments, 


and illustrations, and even words, as_ written 
by the gifted American writer alluded to. Dean 
Inge had an article three years ago in a 
certain quarterly Review on ‘ Eugenics.’ That 


article had the figures, facts, arguments, and even 
the statistical tables re the war-time intelligence tests 
of the recruits to the American Army as_ they 
appeared in a then recently published book of Mr. 
Lothrop Stoddard’s, entitled ‘ The Revolt against 
Civilization.’ Your contributor ‘‘ Tallyman is sure 
that Dean Inge, ‘‘ being a Christian gentleman and 
an experienced. journalist,’’ could not have seen Mr. 
Stoddard’s last book, or he would have acknowledged 
the source of his facts. When the amazing parallel 
occurred it astonished an admirer of Dean Inge very 
much years ago; now it occurs again. I wonder will 
Dean Inge condescend to explain? 
I am, etc., 
44 Stangate Street, S.E.1 J. THomson 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


SIR,—Your leading article apropos the loss we 
have sustained in the death of our beloved Queen 
Alexandra, in your issue of November 28, is extremely 
apt and beautiful—verily the whole Empire has lost a 
good and trusted friend. 
In concluding these few lines, allow me to add my 
mite as to the excellent work done by you week by 
week during your seventy years of publication. 

I am, etc., 
N.W.6 W. R. C-R. 


[Several letters are held over owing to lack of 


MicHaEL HOLLAND 


space.—Ep. S.R.] 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading does not preclude or 
prejudice subsequent review. 


HE late James Elroy Flecker’s ‘ Don Juan’ 

(Heinemann, 6s. net) comes to us with an ex- 

tremely interesting preface by the poet’s wife, 
describing Flecker’s prolonged labour on this early 
work. The piece exhibits nearly all his merits together 
with faults which he partly outgrew. It is certainly 
more than a curiosity or a document illustrative of his 
development. 

In ‘The Rape of the Lock’ (Etchells and Mac- 
Donald) the publishers of the admirable Haslewood 
books have given us a charming edition, based typo- 
graphically on that of 1714, and reproducing its illus- 
tiations, but very properly relying on the revised text 
of 1718. 

Lord Dunsany continues his career as the dramatist 
of mystery in ‘ Alexander and Three Small! Plays’ 
(Putnam, 5s. net). That there is little new to be said 
of his work in this kind is in no way to his discredit ; 
having found his method, he adheres to it. 

Mr. Chesterton’s intimate biography (the descrip- 
tion is his own, and we are promised other intimate 
biographies by him) of ‘Cobbett ’ (Hodder and Stough- 
ton, 6s. net), appears to be highly characteristic. At 
least, we find at the outset a truly Chestertonian 
analogy between the change in literary opinion about 
Cobbett and the alteration of attitude that would follow 
if admirers of Sir Thomas Browne suddenly found the 
‘Urn Burial’ being hawked in the streets as a 
pamphlet by a cremation society. And ingenuity and 
wit are still abundantly evident when we glance at the 
end. 

A sad topical interest attaches to ‘ Queen Alexandra ’ 
(Melrose, 25s. net), the text and illustrations of which 
have been compiled by members of the Anglo-Danish 
Society. Several of the illustrations are unfamiliar, 
and all are well reproduced. The letterpress includes 
a contribution by Viscount Cecil of Chelwood. 

Mr. Cecil Palmer, who pays a good deal of attention 
to topographical books with a literary flavour, sends 
us ‘ The Fen Country’ (Palmer, 12s. 6d. net), by 
an author with the startling name of Christopher 
Marlowe. The writer’s knowledge of that area ex- 
tends to acquaintance with the names and social 
virtues of the young women who serve in Lincolnshire 
inns, and his picture is rich in detail. 

‘ Rudyard Kipling’s World’ (Holden, 12s. 6d. net) 
is an attempt by Mr. Thurston Hopkins to analyse the 
mind of that writer rather than to describe the many 
countries in which his stories and poems have been set. 

‘ Bernadotte, Prince and King ’ (Murray, 12s. net), 
by Sir Plunket Barton, is a sequel to two volumes in 
which the same writer has told the story of Berna- 
dotte’s youth and of his part in the Napoleonic drama. 
The present volume covers the final period of a career 
almost unique in the variety of fortune and scene to 
be presented by the biographer. The historical scholar- 
ship which distinguished the earlier instalments of this 
vivid record is once more evident here. 

‘ Four Tales by Zélide’ (Constable, 12s. net) is a 
pendent to Mr. Geoffrey Scott’s excellent ‘ Portrait of 
Zélide,’ but the tales have enough merit to deserve at- 
tention on their own account, and the translation 
seems, at a casual view, well done. Mr. Scott, in his 
introduction, duly notes the effect on her work of the 
rupture with Benjamin Constant: thenceforth she 
wrote nothing bearing any relation to life, concerning 
herself only with theories and abstractions. 


@ Mr. J. B. Priestley is away, and will resume 
his weekly contributions shortly. 


REVIEWS 


THE FIGURE OF BYRON 
By Epwarp SHANKS 


The Pilgrim of Eternity: Byron—a Conflict. By 


John Drinkwater. Hodder and Stoughton, 
18s. net. 


HEN Keats, with his quick eye for character, 

said that Byron was a fine thing in a worldly, 
theatrical way, he uttered a judgment that has found 
more consentients in later generations than it would 
have done in his own. Perhaps Byron’s poetry has 
now emerged from the deepest night of depreciation, 
The darkest moment occurred when Professor Saints. 
bury vehemently declared that there was less true 
poetry in all his works put together than in one stanza 
of the pretty ‘ Dream Pedlary,’ by Beddoes. That 
was based on a very exclusive notion of what poetry 
is or can be, and to-day there are a good many critics 
who would own poetic virtues in Byron that Beddoes 
has not. Nevertheless even now he interests us more 
as a man and a figure, and especially as a storm. 
centre, than as a poet. His biography has become, 
as it were, not a private fight but one in which anyone 
can join. Mr. Drinkwater, the latest to do so, says 
all, and possibly a little more than all, that can be said 
of his poetry, but he is clearly more concerned with his 
character and his actions. 

On the chief controversy of Byron’s life, he returns, 
as impartial biographers must, an open verdict, but his 
summary of the evidence is as good as can be found 
anywhere. We are unlikely ever to know for certain 
whether Byron was guilty of the crime which his 
wife seemed to impute to him. There are passages in 
the history which are apparently incompatible with his 
guilt, but there are passages incompatible with every 
explanation which has been put forward of a very 
mysterious affair. The riddle being thus insoluble, 
the chief interest of the matter lies in the sudden, catas- 
trophic and enigmatic close which it put to Byron's 
life in England. He could do nothing by halves. His 
fall must be as spectacular as his success, and so it 
was throughout his life. Obscure and friendless one 
day, he was idolized the next. Within the space of 4 
few weeks (for, until Lady Byron left London to stay 
with her parents, there do not seem to have been any 
premonitory rumours) he was execrated. The necessity, 
for his own comfort at least, of leaving England was 
by no means unreal. 

It is a man to whom such things inevitably hap 
pened that Mr. Drinkwater attempts to show us, writ- 
ing, though not unpardonably, a little in the style of 
an advocate with a brief for the defence. He makes 
out at any rate a good case. He lays stress, for ex- 
ample, and it is a point that should tell with any jury, 
on the copiousness of Byron’s work and thus disposes 
of the wilder stories of debauches at Venice. Between 
his arrival there and the formation of his liaison with 
the Countess Guiccioli, he wrote, among other things, 
‘ Manfred,’ a canto of ‘ Childe Harold,’ ‘ Mazeppa, 
and two cantos of ‘ Don Juan.’ _—_He wrote altogether 
some nine thousand lines of verse in the two and a hal 
years. It is true that he wrote always, in the famous 
phrase, ‘‘ with the negligent ease of a man of quality,’ 
but some of his best work is here, and quality and 
quantity combine to contradict the belief that at this 
time he abandoned himself to the orgiastic life. Mr. 
Drinkwater aiso makes out a sound case for his cliett 
in the matter of Claire Clairmont, and even in th 
matter of their child, though I doubt whether anyon 
who has studied the life of that lady requires to 
convinced that there is much to be said on Byron's 
side. So too with Lady Caroline Lamb, who seems 
have been as unbalanced and uncontrollable in privatt 
at the beginning of the affair as she was in public * 
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the end of it. Mr. Drinkwater even puts (and I think 
not unconvincingly) a better complexion on the abor- 
tive seduction of Lady Frances Webster, though he 
wisely attempts no defence of the tone of Byron’s refer- 
ences to it in his letters to Lady Melbourne. 

It is a good case, put forward with reason and 
moderation: it is a good narrative, told clearly and 
vividly. But though Mr. Drinkwater introduces here 
and there some sensible and discerning remarks on 
Byron’s poetry, the book gives a picture rather of a 
great man than of a great poet. Perhaps his own 
generation was influenced in its judgment on him as a 
poet by its interest in him as a man, but, if so, his own 
generation was hardly aware of the fact. Shelley 
humbled himself before so stupendous a genius and to 
Goethe he was Euphorion, the wingéd child of Faust 
and Helena. John Galt, to descend a little, argued the 
question whether he was or was not the superior of 
Shakespeare. To-day we recognize the robustness and 
the sense of the picturesque which he displays and we 
are even willing to admit that a touch of sincere world- 
liness, even attended by some theatricality, is not out 
of place in poetry where, perhaps, we do not find it 
often enough. It is this which gives an independent 
life to ‘ Don Juan ’ as one of the great modern poems 
—there are not many. 

But, in spite of fine passages, ‘ Childe Harold ’ and 
‘ Manfred ’ and the rest do not seem to have quite the 
same independent life as works of literature. And the 
modern reader feels more and more, I think, a desire 
to go behind them to the original source of their energy 
and particular spirit, to Byron himself as he can be 
seen in the narrative of his life, in his letters, and in 
the impressions of those who knew him. 

As man and poet, he stands in a peculiar position. 
Part at least of the secret of his power was that he ex- 
pressed a widespread attitude towards life in an easily 
comprehended manner. There were Byrons before 
Byron. Werther was one of them and some of 
Schiller’s early heroes may rank among them. The 
dark and often sinister romance for which he stood 
was no new thing, but it was Byron who expressed 
the essence of it most simply and, by right of his power 
to do this, he became the personification of a whole 
movement, 

Such men (Wilde is a later and lesser example) take 
a place in our interest which is out of proportion to 
their actual achievements. And they focus attention 
on themselves in a way that makes them storm-cen- 
tres. Nothing they do can be of mediocre importance. 
Byron could not marry or separate from his wife, could 
not take an Italian mistress after the amiable Italian 
way, without the eyes of a continent being fixed on the 
episode. He could not in the humblest and most prac- 
tical way (for there was nothing flamboyant about the 
expedition) devote his person and his fortune to the 
cause of the insurgent Greeks without Europe thrilling 
to the exploit. There may have been, though even 
Keats exaggerated it, something theatrical in his in- 
clinations. There was something he could not escape 
that savoured, in the best sense, of the theatre in his 
destiny. He was the human channel through which 
flowed one of the strongest currents of a troubled time, 
and the critic who can decide whether that is to be 
counted to him as a merit or written off as an accident 
will have settled one of the gravest problems of human 
responsibility. 


SIR AUSTEN’S PROGRESS 


From Dawes to Locarno. By George Glasgow. 
Benn. 7s. 6d. net. 


LTHOUGH the Locarno agreements were only 
signed in London on December 1, Mr. George 
Glasgow, who is the Diplomatic Correspondent of an 
awe-inspiring number of newspapers in a large number 
of countries, gives the whole story of Sir Austen Cham- 


berlain’s Foreign Secretaryship up to the moment of 
the initialling of the Security Pact. | Most of the 
material in this book has appeared month by month 
in the Contemporary Review, and one might antici- 
pate in consequence some lack of proportion and 
much repetition. But Mr. Glasgow has succeeded in 
giving a smooth-running account of European history 
which, if not quite so impartial as Mr. Arnold Toyn- 
bee’s ‘ Survey of International Affairs,’ has at any rate 
the inestimable advantage of being entirely up-to- 
date. Anybody who wishes to understand the causes 
of the much talked of ‘‘ Locarno spirit ” will obtain 
information from Mr. Glasgow’s book which he could 
not obtain from all the official documents. Mr. 
Glasgow wrote last year a book on ‘ MacDonald as 
Diplomatist,’ and it is to be hoped that from year to 
year he will continue the excellent work he has begun 
in these two volumes. 

‘From Dawes to Locarno’ is perhaps a good 
title, but one feels that ‘ Sir Austen’s Progress’ 
would have been a more enlightening one. It is 
difficult to realize that only a year ago Sir Austen 
had made himself nearly as unpopular in Europe 
as M. Poincaré, and that, in referring to his policy 
as ‘‘ negative and destructive " Mr. Glasgow is guilty 
of no exaggeration. The Foreign Secretary's visit to 
Geneva in March to attend the League Council was 
nearly disastrous; his attitude, and that of the other 
members of the British Delegation, at the Assembly 
in September was almost as unconstructive ; his Chair- 
manship of the Locarno Conference in October 
appears to have been a complete triumph—so com- 
plete that it has won considerable praise from Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald in his Foreword to Mr. Glasgow’s 
book. ‘‘ It has been,” he writes in one place, ‘‘ the 
most magnificent example of mass Couéism that I 
have ever known.” Sir Austen’ lacks that 
charm of personality which is one of the assets of 
both Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Lloyd George, 
but much of the credit for this ‘‘ mass Couéism "” is 
due to his complete honesty of purpose. Mr. Glasgow 
says: 

Mr. Chamberlain’s monument is that he was primarily 
responsible for inducing the nations for the first time in 
history to put their faith in pacificism and rot in militarism. 
... It is a difficult thing, as Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
MacDonald before him both found, to be a Pacifist, because 
the human sheep of the world are terrified of everything, 
including security against terror. Men, therefore, wanting 
peace are prepared to fight for it and do not recognize therein 
their own fatuity. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain bears much less resemblance 
to the traditional shepherd than Mr. MacDonald, but 
if, as appears highly probable, he is going to prove 
himself as good a Foreign Secretary as his pre- 
decessor, this country will have no cause for complaint. 


THE STAGE FROM ODD ANGLES 


Books and Theatres. By E. Gordon Craig. 
Dent. 7s. 6d. net. 

The New Spirit in the European Theatre. By 
Huntly Carter. Benn. 25s. net. 

Music-Hall Nights. By Dion Clayton Calthrop. 
The Bodley Head. 6s. net. 


T takes all sorts to make an audience, and these 

three books represent three different angles of 
the auditorium. Mr. Gordon Craig, soaking himself 
ever more deeply in his Italianate culture, looks for 
beauty. Mr. Carter, travelling indefatigably from 
pillar to post of the post-war European drama, looks 
for ideas. Mr. Calthrop, basking in the memories of 
a vanished vaudeville, looks for the music-hall’s com- 
municable fun. Beauty, wisdom, and humour are cer- 
tainly not a trinity of distinct ideals with rigid bound- 
aries between them. Mr. Craig has fun of his own 
kind, though he would probably like all fun the better 
for having an Italian name and breathing the last 
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jocosity of the Middle Ages. Mr. Carter, no doubt, 
is interested in the stark esthetics of the bio-mechani- 
cal and revolutionary stages, but he would probably 
shrink from any beauty to which the label ‘‘ bour- 
geois ’’ could be attached. Mr. Calthrop would not 
except the promotion of wisdom from the functions of 
the stage, but he would like it to be such democratic 
rule-of-thumb as is sovereign at street-corners. General 
knowledge it might be called. At least, it should be 
the mental companion of gas-flares, coffee-stalls, pints 
of beer, pickles, and human nature in the raw. 

Mr. Calthrop does not drive deep in his survey of 
old glories. Great writers on the music-hall (one 
thinks of C. E. Montague and James Agate) get far 
more surely beneath the raddled skin to the essence 
of urban type that the masters of variety presented. 
But Mr. Calthrop, keeping to the bright surfaces of 
that lurid world of Leno and of Lloyd, records his old 
delights with a freshness that keeps his writing agree- 
ably vivid. He has found some attractive illustrations 
that should be first-rate guides for those in search of 
their youth. The old “ tip-up plush ”’ is filled again 
before our eyes, the glasses rattle, and the flor-de- 
dandelions are lit. Mr. Alec Hurley is singing : 

And I know she thinks about him, and inwardly she frets, 

And I’ve watched her roses fading now for months; 

And when I speaks about him she says, ‘* Forgive and forget, 

For remember, Bill, he used to love me once.”’ 

Odd rhymes, odd scansion, odd watering of eyes too 
worldly for such dew. But the Cockney sentimentalist 
could melt the heart of a bookmaker as the Cockney 
humorist could banish all thoughts of money lost from 
the mind of the too audacious taker of odds. One 
does not in this book find the explanation of how it 
happened, but one has glowing recognition of the fact 
that it did happen. This is a ind and human record 
which deserves to find the reader in appropriate mood. 

In a sense Mr. Craig’s book might be dismissed as 
an impertinence. It contains a longish essay on 
the theatrical references in Evelyn’s diary and a few 
scraps of personal assertion on various matters. But 
Mr. Craig can be impertinent with a gesture that 
sweeps protest aside. He gives an air of delicate 
delight to his delving in the dramatic lore of Italian 
medievalism, and he can mock gracefully wherever he 
turns his quizzing glance. How gently sardonic is his 
sketch of an actor’s morning; how playfully cogent 
his description of Shakespeare peddling sonnets at a 
shilling a line—or even better prices. He must be 
quoted : 

She folds and buries the sonnet in her bosom—timidly puts 
down on the table a little purse, sees that he sees it—and 
thanks him again and again, pressing his hand—and more 
thanks—more. She is gone—the door is closed. 

The purse contains the modern equivalent of eight 
pounds. 

Four pounds—eight pounds—twelve pounds.’’ Shake- 
speare moves towards the door—stops—stands awhile purse in 
hand—through his brain speed strange visions »f man and 
woman—and streets—and forests—and a stream—nd_ the 
wearing down of pebbles in a brook—cool, liquid—and one 
word concludes all... it issues from his lips—the door itself 
could barely have heard, so silent are the half-spoken thoughts 
which precede an action... ‘*‘ MERMAID.” 

This is, to say the least of it, rather better than Sir 
Sidney Lee. 

Mr. Huntly Carter is the theatre’s deputy of the 
Left Wing. He is so tremendously advanced that one 
feels he will soon have to step backwards just in order 
to keep moving. He rages against the commercia! 
theatre and cries out to the workers to come in and 
save the drama. As the workers appear to be 
extremely well contented with the drama (voca! 
and silent) as served by the present manage- 
ment, while the protests are made by the despised 
bourgeois, it is a little difficult to share Mr. 
Carter’s faith in the saving powers of the boilermaker 
and his mates. On such occasions as the writer has 


sought entertainment in districts where the prole- 
tarians are many and the middle class are few, he has 


usually discovered a shabby revue under some such 
title as ‘ Flighty Flappers ’ being mightily clapped by 
horny hands. Mr, Carter, however, believes that “it 
is to the workers we must look for a pure theatre, for 
they have no corrupt traditions to get rid of.’’ The 
author’s innocence of what the public wants does not 
prevent the informative parts of his book from being 
extremely useful. He has inspected the post-war 
European theatre in all its phases of vigorous unrest 
and creative adventure, and he has a particularly in. 
teresting chapter on the foreign theatrical reactions to 
the domination of the machine in modern life. There 
is a comprehensive survey of new methods in writing, 
producing, and decorating plays, and the admirable 
pictures which he has collected tell the story of an 
ardent pilgrim’s progress from one centre of the new 
dramatic art to another. 


THE ARCTIC YEAR 
Nanook of the North. By Julian W. Bilby. 


Arrowsmith. 15s. net. 


UR only possible cavil against this thoroughly 

delectable book is that it ought to have been pub- 
lished in the height of summer. Although we have 
been assured that thinking on the frosty Caucasus 
does not cool us adequately, we must confess that Mr. 
Bilby’s vivid descriptions of the Arctic frosts have more 
than once given us cold feet. Nanook and his followers, 
indeed, were able to keep warm, thanks in part to the 
strenuousness of their occupations. It takes no small 
amount of energy to extract a livelihood from the 
bitter and not always friendly Arctic. 

Nanook is already known to many English people 
from the admirable film shown in London a few months 
ago, and the illustrations to this volume are taken cither 
from that film itself or from supplementary photo- 
graphs which were taken at the same time. Many who 
saw the film must have felt that they would like to 
know more about the daily life of the fat jolly-looking 
Eskimos depicted in it. In an earlier work Mr. Bilby 
has done something to meet that desire. He has now 
had the happy thought of describing a typical Arctic 
year as lived by the small Eskimo tribe of which such 
a person as Nanook might be the leader. Mr. Bilby 
has the great advantage of an intimate personal know- 
ledge of the Central Eskimo, among whom he has lived 
for over fourteen years, and he now gives us a lively 
description of their tribal customs and beliefs, their 
hunting and fishing, their marriages and social meet- 
ings—of every detail, in short, that went to the mak- 
ing of their hard but happy lives before the recent 
advance of Canadian civilization began to make them 
at once easier and duller. Mr. Walter Wood has as- 
sisted in the literary execution of the book, and the 
result is to give us a fascinating peep into a strange 
and vanishing world. 

The Nanook of this story is not the actual Nanook 
of the films, but a slightly idealized Eskimo leader, 
at once chief of a little clan and head-man to a factor 
of the great fur-trading company. He has a most 
engaging personality, and shows us how entirely a 
primitive tribe is dependent, not only for comfort and 
discipline but for actual life itself, on the individual 
qualities of its chief. We have here, indeed, a timely 
study in the natural evolution of kingship—for if the 
wrong man gets into the saddle, the inexorable decrees 
of Nature will soon founder the steed. The king, as 
Carlyle used to say, must be the acknowledged 
strongest, the Kén-ning or man that can. Such an 
one was Nanook, to whom his people looked ‘“‘ for 
counsel and food in time of stress as confidently as they 
expected Sukkenuk, the chief conjurer, to make the 
weather fit for filling empty larders.’’ The temporal 
power, indeed, carried out its job more successfully 
than the spiritual. The description of Nanook’s own 
family is very pleasantly written, especially in the 
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human sketch of the charming eight-year-old 
Tooktoo, learning to kill seals with the aid of a toy 
spear and a sealskin pierced with a few holes to repre- 
sent those made in the ice by the seals coming up to 
breathe. The detailed account of the way in which 
igloos or snow-huts are built shows how closely Mr. 
Bilby has studied the practical arts on which bare 
existence depends in the Arctic. Quaint and amusing, 
too, is the account of the Eskimo marriage market, 
or the annual pairing-off of young couples as arranged 
on theological principles by the two conjurers of the 
tribe. It is interesting to note how the primitive touch 
of Nature coincides with the notions of the most 
advanced civilization, in that the young man who was 
able to make the best gifts to the conjurers was apt 
to obtain the prettiest bride; also that in this annual 
event (Eskimo marriages seldom seem to outlast th2 
year) ‘‘there were exceptions in the pairing-off of 
young and newly married couples who did not wish to 
exchange.’’ The narrative of the sea-hunt on the thin 
ice, with its almost disastrous event and its hazardous 
kayak rescues, is highly thrilling. Parents looking out 
in good time for Christmas presents will not go far 
wrong if they put Mr. Bilby’s excellent book on their 
list. 


LONDON AT PLAY 


The Pleasure Haunts of London. By E. Beres- 
ford Chancellor. Constable. 21s. net. 


HIS big volume is clearly a labour of love, a work 

of genuine scholarship, and not a mere piece of 
book-making. The student of social history will find 
it useful, and the general reader can browse in it 
delightfully. It might be described, briefly, not only 
as a history of London amusements, from the Tudor 
times to the day before yesterday, but as a forceful 
attack upon the notion that the English take their 
pleasures sadly. The Cockney emerges from this 
record of his pleasures as a jolly fellow indeed, and 
London itself, in spite of its appalling inequalities in 
wealth, as a very democratic city. The vast majority 
of its places of pleasure, the theatres, the pleasure 
gardens, the dancing halls, the various shows, were 
frequented by all classes. Mr. Chancellor gives six 
well-informed chapters to the theatre, easily his biggest 
subject. Then there are chapters on bear- and bull-bait- 
ing and such pastimes, the eighteenth-century gardens, 
Almack’s, dioramas and panoramas, London fairs, 
spas and pleasure gardens, musical haunts, and ex- 
hibitions. Even the stews and gambling hells have a 
chapter. Perhaps the only section that is scamped is 
that devoted to exhibitions, as the present Crystal 
Palace and the Alexandra Palace are not mentioned at 
all, and all the other White Cities and what-not are 
dismissed in a sentence. But Mr. Chancellor probably 
felt that, having come to the end of four hundred odd 
closely printed pages, he had taken up enough space 
with his plezsures. The volume is liberally illustrated 
with interesting prints, is a mine of interesting facts 
and a pleasantly written chronicle of our ancestors’ 
amusements. 


SOUTH WIND 


Sicilian Noon. By Louis Golding. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 


IKE many of our younger writers, Mr. Louis Gold- 

ing is in some danger of becoming a captive to the 
arresting phrase. His writing is becoming brittle and 
just a little garish, like the decorations of coloured 
lown glass which adorn the Christmas tree. It is 
nice to get on with a book, most of all with a travel 
book, but Mr. Golding has a habit of buttonholing 
you when he writes of a noise as being ‘‘ wry ’’; when, 
describing a café at Palermo, he says ‘‘ the light fell 
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clammily on the face of Vittori and recoiled in dis- 
may.’’ He seems to transfix one with a basilisk eye 
when he writes that: ‘‘ The fennel put forth a hairy 
growth like the beards of old men wagging at the 
sight of a girl’s limbs.’’ If one is wise, one leaves 
images and adjectives of that kind to Miss Sitwell or 
Mrs. Amanda McKitrick Ros. It is a pity that Mr. 
Golding, of all people, should have taken to trick- 
stering of this kind, for, as his two serious novels 
showed, he has the power to move without making 
such use of the tints and high lights of the cheap 
photographer. With an india-rubber this would make 
a very delightful travel-book indeed. 

After these harsh things, let us turn and examine 
the traveller’s excellences, for they are many and not 
hard to seek. In ‘ Sunward,’ Mr. Golding lured us 
with him from Garda to the heel of Italy; here in 
‘ Sicilian Noon’ he takes us a step farther, to the 
landscape of Theocritus. We travel the lighter for 
having dropped Herr Baedeker from our knapsacks, 
and step forward in tune with our guide, with a sense 
of adventure and a feeling in our bones that things 
are going to happen. And things do happen. We do 
not, it is true, meet with Vulcan or Pluto in chase of 
Proserpine, and the nearest approach to the Sicula 
mense@ is a banquet of cheese, bread, dried figs, eggs 
and wine. But we are introduced to that old wizard, 
Theocritus, who has all these years been affecting the 
disguise of a flute-playing goat-herd among the hills 
above Taormina, and who now carries with him an 
umbrella and speaks in the purest of Brooklyn 
accents. We stop at Palermo (where the cabs have 
no metres) to see the marionettes perform the bloody 
and direful tragedy of King Gimusco and the Princess 
Olinda. We spend the time before that gory perform- 
ance begins with Alessandro Greco, the proprietor’s 
son and compare of Mr. Henry Festing Jones, 
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famous, we are led to believe, as ‘* Enrico,’’ the length 
and breadth of Sicily. 

We make a trip to Girgenti, the birthplace of no less 
famous a pair than Empedocles and that other Proteus, 
Signor Pirandello. At Calatafimi we are told how 
M. Maeterlinck once calumnied the town by declaring 
he had found fleas there ; at Catania how Signors Oscar 
Vilda and Marcello Prusta waged war for the mon- 
archs of that very curious city. Mr. Golding is a lively 
and delightful companion, and when he is feeling 
especially thrilled he bursts, as should all good 
travellers, into verse. But he must not so often draw 
our eyes from the sky-line by a remark about the colour 
of the orange peel in the gutter. 


THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY 


Myself not Least. By ‘‘ X.’’ Butterworth. 
net. 


21S. 


HERE is a fashion at present for anonymous rem- 

iniscences; and whatever else ‘‘ X.’’ may be, he is 
always keen to be in the fashion. His publisher as- 
sures us that his pseudonym conceals ‘‘ one of the 
wittiest and vividest personalities of the time and a 
name that has long been familiar in literary, journalis- 
tic, political and social circles.’’ He has certainly 
known many interesting people, and we have no doubt 
that he was “‘ honoured of them all ’’—at any rate they 
unbosomed themselves to him freely enough to make 
his lively writing full of matter. ‘* X.’’ has come in 
contact with most of the other letters of the alphabet, 
from Alfonso through Mussolini to Zita, and the con- 
versations which fill a great part of his pages are very 
readable. Politics have always been his supreme in- 
terest. He admired Lord Randolph Churchill when he 
was a young man, and ends his book with enthusiastic 
praise of Mr. Winston Churchill. He has travelled a 
great deal, and his account of the political circuses and 
rough-riders of the Balkans is specially interesting. 
He came into close touch with Ferdinand the Fox, as 
well as with Nicholas of Montenegro, who he thinks 
was very badly treated by our Government. The pen- 
portrait of Charles of Austria makes him out a very 
perfect gentleman, but shows that he was lacking in 
the authoritative driving power that might have bound 
composite Austria to him. The chapters on Mussolini 
and D’Annunzio are well worth reading. The best of 
all the sketches in the book is that of the late Wilfrid 
Blunt, that romantic creature who plunged ‘‘ X.”’ into 
** the Maelstrom of Irish politics,’? and thus enabled 
him to depict many of the leading figures in Ireland, 
down to the present day, including the President of 
the Free State. ‘* X.’’ himself seems to be an engag- 
ing person, freely influenced by the likes and dislikes 
which he frankly records; and though some of his 
stories are not quite so new as he seems to think, and 
some of his judgments may be misleading, his book 
will entertain almost all who take it up to beguile an 
idle hour. 


CHRISTMAS, 1925 


A Christmas present which is certain to be appreci- 
ated by the recipient is a year’s or six months’ sub- 
scription to the SaturDay Review. For friends at 
home or abroad no more sensible gift could be chosen. 
The subscription to the Saturpay Review is thirty 
shillings per annum, for which sum the Review will 
be posted free each week to any address in the world. 
A subscription form will be found on page 682 of this 
issue. If the subscriber so desires, a slip will be en- 
closed with the first copy sent, bearing the donor’s 
compliments. 


NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HARTLEY 


Cat’s Cradle. By Maurice Baring. Heine. 
mann. 7S. 6d. net. 

The Informer. By Liam O’Flaherty. Cape, 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Sea. By Bernard Kellermann. Cape, 
7s. Od. net. 


N ‘C.’ Mr. Baring showed us a young man of 

promise who, from various defects of temperament 
but chiefly from his infatuation for Mrs. Bucknell, the 
siren, the femme fatale, disappointed himself and his 
friends and came to nothing. ‘ Cat’s Cradle’ is the 
story of a woman not altogether unlike Mrs. Bucknell, 
nor, for that matter, Helen of Troy; the unwilling, the 
nearly unconscious cause of unhappiness in the men she 
meets. But it is not the story of Mrs. Bucknell told 
from Mrs. Bucknell’s point of view, because Mr. Bar. 
ing left us in no doubt that she was a harpy at heart, 
a vain disastrous woman; whereas Blanche Clifford, 
afterwards Princess Roccapalumba, afterwards Lady 
Lacy and finally Lady Windlestone—is as much sinned 
against as sinning. To see her was to love her, love 
but her and love forever. What, poor thing, could she 
do about it? 

In the course of over seven hundred pages Mr. Bar- 
ing tells us what she did. It is a melancholy history. 
At the age of eighteen she was engaged to and would 
have liked to marry a penniless subaltern. This unso- 
phisticated project pleases no one. Her charming 
selfish father gives her a homily on the impermanence 
of early love and sends her to Rome to get over her 
disappointment. There she meets Prince Roccapa- 
lumba. Though she is indifferent to him he falls deeply 
in love with her and, the match recommending itself 
to everyone else, she marries him. Whether it was a 
mistake not to marry the subaltern events prove that 
it was clearly a mistake to marry Guido, even unde: 
duress. She has scarcely a moment’s real happiness 
with him. His affection manifests itsel: solely in 
jealousy. With diabolical ingenuity he and his clever, 
odious mother contrive that she shall have every chance 
of meeting men she does not care for, even though 
they persecute her with their attentions; while any 
friendship that seems to mean something to her is at 
once nipped in the bud. In desperation she makes up 
her mind to leave her husband; she arranges the 
moment and even the partner of her flight. But with 
dramatic unexpectedness, on the eve of the elopement, 
Prince Roccapalumba falls ill; Blanche goes back on 
her decision and for eleven years she stays with her 
husband whose illness, whether real or feigned no one 
knows, does not allow him to leave his bed. Then she 
meets Bernard Lacy: they fali passionately in love 
with each other, and are discovered by her husband, 
after midnight, sitting together in his house. Suspicion 
and jealousy have momentarily got the better of his 
paralysis. He does not stop to consider whether his 
wife is innocent, as in fact she is, but arranges for a 
legal separation and does not see her again. She re- 
turns to England and adopts her cousin, Rose Mary, 
a girl still at school whose beauty bids fair to equal or 
outshine her own. From time to time she sees 
Bernard Lacy: their affection continues but it is com- 
plicated by his feeling for Blanche’s beautiful cousin. 
Unexpectedly Prince Roccapalumba dies. Bernard calls 
on Blanche, meaning to ask whether she advises him 
to ask Rose Mary to marry him. Blanche sees through 
his halting beginning to what is really in his mind. A 
wave of self-pity comes over her: it is she, after all, 
who has a right to Bernard, she has suffered on his 
account, she loves him as she has loved no one else. 
She wilfully misunderstands his ambiguous opening 
phrases, interprets them as a proposal to herself and 
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O more searching 

for that record 
you want to play! No 
more fumbling about 
with paper wrappers 
or scratching records 
that have lost their 
covering ! 


One of the handsome Disque 
Cabinets will keep your 
Gramophone records in 
order for you. The Disque 
Sysiem will enable you to 
pick on any desired record. 
It cannot fail, as it is devoid 
of any mechanical contriv- 
ance to break. 
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Disque Cabinets are obtainable in many elegant designs 
carried out in beautiful woods. Capacity is from 50 to 
1,000 records. If desired the patented Disque System can 
be fitted into any existing cabinet at a very low cost. 
Your local gramophone dealer will be pleased to show 
you Disque Models ; or full particulars may be obtained 
from the sole manufacturers. 


THE DISQUE CABINET CO., LTD., 
11 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C2. 
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“His Master's 
Voice” 


Christmas List of 
Gramophone Records 


ORCHESTRAL 


SYMPHONY No. 4 in F Minor, 
Op. 36 ( schaikovsky) 

Played by THE ROYAL AL8°RT HALL 

ORCHESTRA (Cond by SIRLANDON RONALD) 

Recorded in complete form on five 12-inch Double- 

sided Black Label Records. An Album is pre- 

sented with the complete set of these Records. 


D 1037 to D 104 6/6 each 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


CHOIR FROM THE CHORUS OF THE 
BRITISH NATIONAL OPERA COMPA .Y 
(Concucted by ALsert Coates) 
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Ha \! the He ald Angels si -¢ 
B2160{ all faithfut 

Hal, smi ng Morn Sp>forth) / 
B2159 hie pherds atchei their 

Good Ring W-nersl 

ng 
B2161 Chris ians, YU. W inwright) 


NURSERY RECORDS 


Seventh Series Orange Label 
Uncle Charlie's Album l/o each 


AS TheCucko>Cl vk. Parte 1 & 2 
rim 

AS 38 Blue Moon Fair 

AS 39 { 


AS 40 | he Pixie Fiddler 
Stars and Moonbeams 
Ge eral Jack Parti! UN LE CH RLIE 
AS 41 & AGNES 
General Jack—Part 2 UNCL« CHAR IE 
AS 42 ckin a Box or furinaT.ySho UNCLE 
The Brown amily CHARLIE 


ENGLISH SINGERS 


(Una companied) 
owisthe month of May'rg riley) 
E 405 | A Son on }46 


THE WEMBLEY 
MILITARY TATTOO 


I. F UR PARTS 
by the Band of H.M. Coldstream Guards 
and Choir, conducted by Lieut. #. G. 
Evans, in complete form on two 12-inch 
Double - sided Plum Label Records, 
C 1226, C 1227. 4/6 each. 


UN LE 
CHAR IE 


AUNTIE AGNES 


Your local dealer will be pleased to give you full 
particulars and play you any of these Records. 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO., LTD. 
LONDON, W. 1 


OXFORD STREET: 
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leaves Bernard no alternative but to ask her to be his 
wife. The marriage brings with it a train of evil con- 
sequences, maladjustments, heart-burning and misery 
which follow Blanche to her grave. 

This garbled and inadequate account of his heroine’s 
misfortunes does small justice to the subtlety and poig- 
nancy of Mr. Baring’s narrative, which has the clarity 
of things reflected in water and which is leisurely 
enough to show motive and action in their relation to 
the passage of time, a feat which, owing to their con- 
densation, is beyond the reach of most novels. Blanche 
was over forty when she married Bernard; her past life 
seemed a dream to her, and it seems so to us. But it 
is necessary to know the facts of her career if we are 
to come to some kind of conclusion about her; Mr. 
Baring tacitly invites us to do this, and Blanche her- 
self was much occupied with self-justification. And it 
is the great achievement of ‘ Cat’s Cradle’ that one 
can entertain a dozen different views of Blanche and 
discuss them as though she were a real person ; so com- 
pletely has Mr. Baring realized her. He has done 
so at the cost of an enormous amount of repetition (if 
he tells us once that Blanche is beautiful he tells us a 
hundred times), at the cost of reporting much dialogue 
that is as flat, as toneless, as inconclusive as the most 
ordinary conversation in real life, at the cost of divert- 
ing our attention by the introduction of scores of unim- 
portant characters all of whom have, Russian fashion, 
a miniature biography attached to them. Unselective- 
ness could go no further, and one’s sense of proba- 
bility is severely tried; and yet Mr. Baring has suc- 
ceeded, far better than most impressionistic novelists 
succeed, in reproducing the surface and texture of life, 
the doubtful genealogy of causes, the glaring illegi- 
timacy of effects. If we cannot make up our minds 
about Blanche it is because she is many-sided, not be- 
cause she is vague. ‘ Cat’s Cradle’ is a better book 
than ‘ C.’ because our interest in Caryll Bramsley was 
limited and static: his failure was, principally, the 
failure to make a career, whereas Blanche’s fate can- 
not be considered without reference to spiritual as well 
as to worldly values. She interests us by what she 
was, not by what she might have been. A half-century 
of social history contributes to her, she is almost 
legendary beneath the accumulations of years; we can 
look at her, as we look at our friends, through a 
transparent film made up of the infinitesimal happen- 
ings of the present and the past. Mr. Baring’s method 
may have its defects, but no living writer can focus 
his characters, can make them as large as life and 
refrain from making them twice as natural, as he can. 

We do not quarrel with Mr. O’Flaherty because 
he draws his revolutionaries larger than life or because, 
after the still small voice faintly heard in ‘ Cat’s 
Cradle,’ the noise rising from the brothels and street- 
fights of Dublin seems deafeningly loud. ‘ The In- 
former ’ is an excellent story, well-written, well con- 
structed and tremendously exciting. Too exciting, 
perhaps, too sensational, to have much value as a re- 
cord of the stratum of life with which it is concerned. 
The moral issues it raises seem remote beside the 
urgency of hair-breadth escapes, death sentences de- 
livered underground, lust and murder. The chief char- 
acter is a man mentally undeveloped, physically 
enormously strong, who, to get the price of a night’s 
lodging betrays to the police the whereabouts of a 
** wanted ”’ criminal, the criminal being his fast friend 
and partner in many deeds of violence, the brains, 
moreover, of the partnership, as Gypo Nolan finds 
when he has to answer the accusations levelled at him 
by the Revolutionary tribunal. The incident of the 
betrayal is reminiscent of Conrad’s ‘ Under Western 
Eyes,’ but Mr. O’Flaherty does not convince us that 
Gypo would have done it, for events show that he had 
too much heart and too much intelligence, though 
little enough of either. Like all the characters he 


comes to life whenever he speaks; but as a figure he 
While under the spell of the 


is a little incredible. 


story, however, it is impossible not to be carried away 
by Mr. O’Flaherty’s vigour, the vividness of his eye, 
the accuracy of his ear and the power and sweep of his 
narrative. 

The scene of Kellerman’s sea-story is an island off 
the coast of Brittany. The hero shares the life of the 
fishermen, their dangers, their pleasures and their 
loves. This last act of communism, however, brings 
him into conflict with Yann, his friend and fellow- 
sailor: murder is only just averted. The story is 
full of power and even fuller of violence and exaggera- 
tion in thought, word, and deed. The style is ex- 
plosive, rhapsodical and apostrophic; the sea, as in so 
many books about it, is nearly always high; passions 
are restrained solely by the greater or less possibilities 
of their indulgence. But between orgies of over-writ- 
ing and over-description, there are gleams of imagina- 
tion and even of tenderness. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Canning Wonder. By Arthur Machen. 
and Windus. os. 6d. net. 

THE Elizabeth Canning case is, as Mr. Machen 
rightly says, ‘‘ one of the minor enigmas of the world.”’ 
On January 1, 1753, Elizabeth Canning, a domestic 
servant, disappeared from her master’s house in Alder- 
manbury, to remain away for the space of one month. 
On her return she accused a number of people of hav- 
ing feloniously abducted her to a house at Enfield 
Wash and of having stolen from her ‘‘ one pair of 
stays, value ros.’’ That the woman was a liar and 
an impostor was amply proven, but the case attracted 
much attention, and the sympathies of the London mob 
were whole-heartedly on her side. Indeed, the accused 
persons came near to losing their lives as a conse- 
quence of the charges brought against them. The 
problem still remains—where was Elizabeth Canning 
during that month, and what was she doing? That is 
a question upon which history can throw no light. 
Having become a nine-days’ wonder, she vanishes en- 
tirely from view, to be seen no more. The story is one 
of the strangest in the long annals of human credulity, 
and Mr. Machen has told it with considerable vigour 
and charm. 


Chatto 


Anglo-Catholicism. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 

WHATEVER attitude one may take up with regard 
to the Anglo-Catholic movement, it is impossible to 
ignore it. To assert that it has transformed the entire 
face of the Church of England is merely to state the 
obvious. At every stage of its advance it has been 
bitterly opposed by the Bishops, and for many years 
it was whole-heartedly distrusted by the vast majority 
of the laity. But it has gathered impetus and inspira- 
tion with the passing of time. ‘‘ Where have you been, 
Mr. Dean? ”’ asked a former Bishop of London of 
Dean Stanley. ‘* To St. Alban’s Church, in Holborn,”’ 
was the reply. ‘‘ And what did you see there?’’ ‘I 
saw three men in green. And you will find it very 
hard to put them down.’’ The task, indeed, was to 
prove an impossible one. At the present moment the 
Anglo-Catholic section of the Church of England is 
the only section that is displaying any signs of real 
vitality. The rapid growth of this extraordinary 
movement is a phenomenon which the historian of the 
future will have to explain as best he may. Miss 
Sheila Kaye-Smith’s little book pretends to no very 
deep research, but as a popular history of Anglo- 
Catholicism it could hardly be bettered. 


The Autobiography of Richard Baxter. Abridged from 
the Folio (1696). By J. M. Lloyd Thomas. Dent. 
7s. 6d. net. 

THE introduction and the text show what care the 
editor has taken to present this Autobiography out of 
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950 Desks 


In Figured Oak and 
Fine Mahogany 


have secured the whole stock of 

superior quality desks, chairs, files, 
etc., of a manufacturer who has hitherto 
supplied the more reputable furnishing 
houses of London and the Provinces. 
These desks have 1}” tops built up in 
laminations under hydraulic pressure. 
They have 2” legs with brass-bound feet. 
The drawers and pedestals are panelled. 
The workmanship is superb. The polish is 
like glass, and the desks guaranteed non- 
warpable. Desks of this description cost 
more than twice as much elsewhere. 


A FTER protracted negotiations, we 


Four Sizes are available 
Surface & Surface 


d. s 
48"x32" 9 17 6 60"x32" 11 17 6 
54” x32"10 15 6 60"x48" 17 17 0 


(The last desk is double-sided 
for persons sitting opposite.) 


In beautifully figured, hand- 

polished light or dark Oak. Real 

Mahogany 25% extra. A number 

of Roll Tops and Chairs are also 
available. 


Now we offer to send the furniture to you 
(carriage free) on approval, and, if any desk, 
etc., should be considered of less value than 
can be purchased elsewhere, we will take it 
back at once and pay carriage both ways. 
You do not risk a penny. But the supply is 
limited and you must act NOW. 


Call or Write ! 


Call personally and look over our large show- 
rooms yourself, or just write your name and 
address across this advertisement, tear out 
and post. Full list will be sent to you by 
return, 


“ OSDA,” Bishop’s Court. Old Bailey, E.C.4. 


Telephone: City 4507 (3 lines). 


Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


THE STRATEGY AND TACTICS 
OF AIR FIGHTING 
By Major OLIVER STEWART, M.C., A.F.C. 


With an Introduction by Wing Commander W. G. Barker, 
V.C., D.S.O. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


RELIGION, COMMERCE, LIBERTY: 
A Record of a Time of Storm and Change, 1683-1793 
By J. W. JEUDWINE, LL.B. (Camb.), F.R.Hist.S., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
With 4 Maps, Geographical and Other Indexes. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS 
AND PHRASES 


Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and assist in Literary Composition. 


By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged (1925) by Samuel 
Romilly Roget. M.A. 
With Frontispiece. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Not less than Two Thousand new words and phrases have been 
added to this edition, some of which have only recently become a 
part of the language as the result of progress in the various arts of 
peace and the unfortunate necessities of war. 


THE HIDDEN YEARS 


By JOHN OXENHAM. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“ John Oxenham's book ought to be in every Christian Home; it 
is Christianity in a charming story, sans creed or sectarianism."’— 
—Hampshire Telegraph. 


ELIZABETHAN LYRICS 
FROM THE ORIGINAL TEXTS 


Chosen, Edited, and arranged by NORMAN AULT. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


MORE OLD RHYMES 
WITH NEW TUNES 


By Sir RICHARD RUNCIMAN TERRY, D.Mus. 
With Illustrations by Gabriel Pippet. 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE SHINING RIVER 


By FRANCIS CAREY SLATER. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A tale of adventure in South Africa of the early eighties. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD’S NOVELS 


COMPLETE EDITION. 5s. net per volume. 
VIVIAN GREY VENETIA 
THE YOUNG DUKE CONINGSBY 
CONTARINI FLEMING SYBIL 
ALROY TANCRED 
HENRIETTA TEMPLE LOTHAIR 
ENDYMION 


THE FAIRY BOOK SERIES 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
Fully illustrated in Black and White. Those volumes 
marked * have Coloured Pictures as well. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 
Blue Fairy Book True Story Book 
Red Fairy Book Red True Story Book 
Green Fairy Book *All Sorts of Stories Book 
Yellow Fairy Book *Strange Story Book 
Pink Fairy Book Animal Story Book 
Grey Fairy Book Red Book of Animal Stories 
*Violet Fairy Book Arabian Nights 
*Crimson Fairy Book *Book of Romance 
*Orange Fairy Book *Red Romance Book 
*Brown Fairy Book *Book of Princes and 
*Olive Fairy Book Princesses 
“Lilac Fairy Book *Red Book of Heroes 
Blue Poetry Book *Book of Saints and Heroes 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39 PATERNOSTER ROW - LONDON, E.C.4 


Carefully 
| 16-Guinea Desks £9-17-6! 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


for Sunshine 


Travel made easy 


The Summer Season in South Africa has now 
opened. 


Special tours can be arranged and booked in 
London through the Publicity Agent, Office of the 
High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, 
Trafalgar Square, W.C.2, where officials with a per- 
sonal knowledge of the country and the cost and con- 
ditions of travel may be consulted by prospective 
tourists. 


Verbal or written enquiries are invited and receive 
prompt attention. 


Apply to the Publicity Agent for descriptive travel 
Book O.M.”’). 


N intensely brilliant 
light ‘s directly injurious 
to the eyes. The opal 
bulbs of Royal ‘“* Fdi- 
swar  FULLOLITE 
Lamps so perfectly neu- 
tralize the harmful glare 
that all danger of 
eye-strain is elimin- 
ated The _ soft, 
gentle radiance is 
reminiscent of a 
summer's day. 


IN ALL VOLTAGES 
AT ALL 
ELECTRICAL 
STORES 


=... 


| | 


D 

Royal “Ediswan” 

Fullolite Lamps ) 

are fully Licensed | 4 
under Pats. Nos. 


23765/12, 10918/13 
cod others. LAMPS 


things ina ligt! 


the vast Reliquie of Baxter. It is well worth reading, 
not only for its close views of King and Common. 
wealth, but also for its exposition of a divine whose 
conduct was a perfect model for religious disputers, 
Baxter went with the Parliamentary army and tackled 
Cromwell in a sermon and argument of some hours. 
He held at the risk of his life to his own views, and 
going back to fundamentals never exacerbated feel- 
ings by insisting on dogma when it was hopeless. 
Later, he refused a bishopric and offers of money, and 
preached for nothing. He lived to be disgracefully 
bullied as an old man by Judge Jeffreys, but all his 
life he had poor health, and preached with a sense of 
imminent death. The breadth of his belief is amazing, 
like his abstinence from the odium theologicum. Many, 
perhaps, know his fine character and beautiful un- 
selfishness. Those who do not should read this record, 
full of shrewd and homely touches, and devoid of that 
canting use of texts which was the common practice 
of his day. 


Adventures of a Scholar-Tramp. By Glen Mullen. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. net. 


IF one is to believe the hair-raising stories of 
Mr. W. H. Davies and, now, Mr. Mullen, there is 
something vastly ironical about the term “‘ free ride” 
as applied to the train-jumping practised by the tramp 
in America. In his efforts to dodge the sparks and 
cinders from: the engine and the attentions of the con- 
ductors and the ‘‘ yard dicks ” (the latter, Mr. Mullen 
tells us, is known on the road not only as a ‘ dick,” 
but by various other terms such as ‘‘ bull,” ‘* soft- 
shoe,” ‘‘ gum-shoe,” an ‘‘ elbow,” a “‘ flatty,” or a 
‘‘mug’’) Mr. Mullen paid expensively for every 
minute of his four months’ voyaging, for every one of 
those seven thousand miles he travelled across America. 
But adventurers are prodigal when it comes to expense 
of this kind, and it is lucky for us who stay at home 
that they are. Hoboes, in spite of Mr. Mullen’s 
fine phrases, seem a monotonous race, and cut strictly 
to a pattern. But for Mr. W. H. Davies’s introduc 
tion, in which he tells us much about himself and little 
about the author, Mr. Mullen’s falsetto might scarcely 
have been so noticeable, 


The Spirit-Ridden Konde. By D. R. Mackenzie. 
Seeley Service. 215s. net. 


THIS very readable volume is a valuable contribu- 
tion to anthropology. It is best described in its 
author’s words as ‘‘a record of the interesting but 
steadily vanishing customs and ideas gathered during 
24 years’ residence among these shy inhabitants of 
the Lake Nyasa region, from witch-doctors, diviners, 
hunters, fishers, and every native source.” Mr, Mac 
kenzie has drawn an excellent picture of the dense 
population of the fertile country in which he made his 
beneficent home so long. Specially good is his 
account of the Konde children, happy in spite of their 
early knowledge of good and evil and their going to 
work at five years old. Numerous well-chosen photo- 
graphs add interest to a fascinating book. 


The Lost Sword of Shamyl. By Lewis Stanton Palen. 
The Bodley Head. 6s. net. 


THIS is another chronicle of ‘‘ the White Devil of 
the Black Sea,” an engaging adventurer whose exploits 
show up well against the lurid background of the 
Russian Revolution. The almost legendary sword of 
Shamyl—a Slavonic Excalibur or Durandal—came 
again into fit hands, it would seem, and the tale of its 
loss and recovery is full of thrills. The environment, 
among the wandering tribes of the vast steppes, is 
admirably depicted. The illustrations by Prince Serge 
Cantacuzene-Speransky are full of primitive vigour; in 
the ‘‘ Kirghiz wolf-hunt” one can almost hear the 
remarks of the gentleman who is falling off his horse. 
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Faber & Gwyer 


T. S. ELIOT 


Poems 1909-1925 


This volume contains all Mr. Eliot's poems so far pub- 
lished, which he wishes to preserve, including ‘ The 
Waste Land,’ and many others now out of print, as 
well as some not previously collected. 7s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 
GEOFFREY FABER 


Elnovia 
Illustrated by GeorGg Morrow. A gravely absurd 
account of the adventures of Mr. Coleopter, F.R.S., 
and his companions in the flying continent of Elnovia. 
Mr. Morrow's illustrations are in delicious harmony 
with Mr. Faber’s imaginations. 7s, 6d. net. 


C. HENRY WARREN 


Cobbler, Cobbler, and other Stories 
Stories of singularly picturesque and telling quality, 
owing more to atmosphere than to incident, and to 
suggestion than description. 7s. 6d. net. 


C. KAY SCOTT 


Siren 
A Novel, The story of a woman who is ruled by sex, 
Belle Harris, half-animal, half-saint, perhaps both in one 
person, who took the world for her lover. 7s. 6d. net. 


HARRY COLINDALE 


They Want Their Wages 
A Novel. A striking and picturesque study of the in- 
dustrial forces at conflict in our modern civilization, 
with a love-story closely interwoven. 7s. 6d. net. 


2% RUSSELL LONDON, 
SQUARE i G W.C.1. 


GIVE A BOOK! 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE AIR. 
By Capt. C. W. R. KNIGHT, M.C., F.R.P.S., 
and a Preface by VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLO- 
DON, K.G. Illustrated from Photographs by the 
Author. Frontispiece in colour. 21s. net. 


WELLINGTON. 
By the Hon. JOHN FORTESCUE. Frontispiece 
and Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 

The foremost military historian of the day has written what 
will be for some considerable time the final word on the great 
Duke. His chapter summing up the Duke’s character is as 
brilliant as it is comprehensive. 


THE DEBATE BETWEEN FOLLY 
AND CUPID. 
Translated by E. M. COX. Special limited edition 
of 326 copies on hand-made paper, F’cap 4to, 
25s. net. 
The first complete translation of this gem of the French renais- 


sance. Louise Labé, though little known in England, was one 
of the most brilliant figures in sixteenth-century society in Lyons. 


INSURING, SAVING, SPENDING 
By Sir WILLIAM SCHOOLING, K.B.E., and 
Others. 3s. 6d. net. 

The foremost authorities on this subject write - a way that 

will appeal to the general public as strongly as it has already 

appealed on the Wireless. 


KATOUFS. 
By Princess MARIE TROUBETSKOY and H.I.H. 
the Grand Duchess MARIE GUEORGUIEVNA. 
A unique Children’s Book, with over 50 Illustra- 
tions in colour. 5s. net. 

THE ZOO ON SUNDAY. 
By FRANK WORTHINGTON, F.Z.S., author 
of “‘ The Little Wise One.’’ Illustrated by the 
Author. 5s. net. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 


W. & R. CHAMBERS Ltd. “than 


Now Ready, Vols. I to VI of the NEW Edition of 


Chambers’s Encyclopzxdia 
A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
Edited by 
D. PATRICK, LL.D. & W. GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc. 


Cloth 20s. net; half Moro., 35s. net, per Vol. To be completed in 
10 \o'umes, Imperial! 8vo. A volume will be issued every few months. 


SCOTLAND'S HEIR 7s. 6d. net. 
By WINIFRED DUKE. 
Author of ** The Laird,”’ etc. 
A very original and striking picture of the days of the 1745 Re- 
bellion which haunts the reader like the refrain of the old song, 
“ Wae's me for Prince Charlie!" 


TALES OF THE ESK MO 
By CAPTAIN H. T. MUNN. 3s. 6d. net. 
Captain Munn writes from intimate personal knowledge of this 
interesting and engaging race. 
Mlustrated with a splendid series of Photographs taken by the 
Author during his frequent visits to the land of the frozen North. 


I CAN REMEMBER ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

Enlarged Edition, Edited by ROSALINE MASSON, 

7s. 6d. net. 

Centains new matter, including a letter to Miss Masson from Sir 

J. M. Barrie, in which he describes in his own inimitably whimsical 
and humorous vein an imaginary meeting with Stevenson, 


LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
Second Edition. by ROSALINE MASSON. 10s, 6d. net. 


Contains additional matter and a new index. 


BEHOLD THE HEBRIDES ! 
By ALASDAIR A. MACGREGOR. 7s, 6d. net. 
These vivid essays will enable read rs at home or abroad to “* behold 
the Hebrides with all their scenic beauty, their mystic atmosphere. 
their romantic history and folklore. 


Three Beautiful Presentation Editions. 
Illustrated in Colour and Black-and- White 
by GORDON BROWNE. Each, 7s, 6d. net. 
ADAM BEDE. By George Eliot. 
LORNA DOONE. ; y R. D. Blackmore. 
CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. "> Charles Reade. 


Gift Books for Boys and Girls 


A Series of Charming Fairy Stories by the 
Mother of Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Prime Minister 


THE PEDLAR’S PACK 
By Mrs. ALFRED BALDWIN. 6s. net. 
Charmingly IMustrated in Colour by Pears. 
Sunday Express says:—‘ The Best Fairy Tales in the English 
Tongue. 
HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 
Edited by WM. WOODBURN, Artistically Illustrated by 
J. GORDON ROBINSON. 7s. 6d. net. 
In this edition it has been Mr. Woodburn's aim, while maintaining 
the charm of the original, to simplify the language so as to enable 
children of seven or eight to read the stories for themselves. 


THE TWENTY-FIVE SWORDSMEN. 
Escott Lynn. 5s. net. 
VEN AT GREGORY'S Elsie Jeanette Oxenham. 5s. vet. 
THE WHITE HAWK: or Matched 
net. 
THE SCHOOL IN THE WILDS (B.EL 
May Baidwin. 3s. 64. net. 
THE SCHOOL AT THE CHALET. 
Elinor Brent-Dyer. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE SCHOLARSHIP GIRL. 
Jo-ephine Elder. 3s. Gd. net. 


THE OLD TREASURE HOUSE, 
Edith L. Elias. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE ELVES OF THE ALPHABET. 
2s 6d. 7. 


Doris A. Pocock. 
A charming book for young children, with saad Illustra 
Molly Benatar, for each Netter of the Alphabe' 


THE ADVENTURES OF MR. PAX POODLE: A Dog 


Story. Lilian Mackie. Is. 6d. net. 
COLOURED PICTURE BOOKS. 
BLOBBS AT THE SEASIDE. 6s. net. 


Illustrated by G. VERNON STOKES, A.R.B.A. 
Mr. Stokes transports the inimitable “ Blobbs " to the seaside and 
depicts his diverting adventures there. 


THE QUOKS. By LUXOR PRICE. 6s. net. 
With 6 Full-colour and 22 Black-and-White I!lustrations. 
The Quoks are funny little creatures who do all sorts of things, but 


are always lively. 
Likely to prove as popular as the original “ Buster Brown.” 


Should you nave any difficaity ia o»taining oac publications, ask your Bookseller or Newsagent to advise us to -end to you direct 
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CHRISTMAS 
BOOKS 


NGLAND, WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


—The Second Edition of the now famous illus- 

trated Inventory and Survey of the Abbey and its 

Monuments by the Royal Commission on Ancient 
and Historical Monuments is ready. 21s. (21s. 9d.) 
‘*A most fascinating book, precise in scholarly detail 
and copiously illustrated with excellent photographs and 
plans.’’—Spectator. 


COTLAND, EAST LOTHIAN —a Sur- 

vey and Inventory of its Ancient and Historical 

Monuments. Fully illustrated. 27s. 6d. (28s. 3d.) 

““A volume that East Lothian should feel grateful 
for and prize highly.”—Scotsman. 


ALES, PEMBROKESHIRE—a Sur- 
vey and Inventory of the Ancient Monuments 
in the County of Pembroke. A superb foolscap 
folio volume of Iviii + 490 pp., fully illustrated 
with maps, plans, sketches, reproductions of old engrav- 
ings, photographs, and aerial views. Price £3 3s. 
(43 4s.) Ready immediately. 
These magnificent volumes form gifts of real distinction. 
Their appeal to national sentiment, as well as their 
historical and archzological interest make them some- 
thing out of the ordinary run of Christmas presents— 
permanent possessions of never-failing charm. 


ALL PRICES ARE NET. THOSE IN BRACKETS INCLUDE 
POSTAGE. 


HIS MAJESTY’S 
STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON : Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2: Abingdon Street, 
S.W.1. MANCHESTER: York Street. EDINBURGH: 120 
George Street. CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew's Crescent. 
Or through any bookseller. 


| Portable 


‘Libraco’ Portable Shelving 


‘Grows with your Library.” 


This is the shelving which has been giving 
perfect service for many years to thousands 
of book-lovers. Have you investigated its 
claims ? 

It grows with your needs, adapts itself to 
the varying heights of your books, and is 
added to by standardised parts at any 
f ture time. 

We have received a large number of 
letters from satisfied purchasers extolling 
the merits of Libraco Portable Shelving, 


Send for Illustrated Booklet, No. 81. 


LIBRACO 


EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARIES 
62,CannonSt,, LONDON 


TELEPHONE 6599 


| , Extensible 
Adjustable 


THE DECEMBER MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly for December opens with a suggestion as to 
the unification of Ireland on a visit of the Prince of Wales, 
There are two articles on Locarno, one giving a history of 
Fascism and one on the French financial problem. Aiter these 
comes a paper by Mr. Francis Gribble on * Gobineau and the 
Nordic Races,’ which manages not to give his name or title, 
but is a good account of the development of his thought. Mr. 
Worster describes the works of Anker-Larsen, the author of 
* The Philosopher’s Stone.’ Northern fiction seems to need g 
good deal of cheering-up. Mr. A. C. Carter, on * The Art of 
Cutting,’ is amusing; his chief stand-by is a work illustrated 
by Atkinson— The Cutter.’ M. Camille Mauclair has made 
an uniortunate excursion into the bypaths of literary curiosity, 
Under the title of * Protestantism and the Romances of Chivalry ’ 
he digs up the old theory that the romances of chivalry were 
really the minutes of heretical synods, and the wandering 
minstrels of the early Middle Ages local preachers. We have 
all the old trappings, the fear of a.p. 1000 and the rest. Rossetti’; 
father was the chief exponent in England of this fantastic non. 
sense. The story is a translation of De Nerval’s * The King 
of Bicétre.’ 

The National Review gives us, in the ‘ Episodes of the 
Month,’ a graceful tribute to the late Queen-Mother, views on 
Locarno, China, the United States, Mr. Bruce, and lawn tennis, 
Mr. Pentland tells of the default of America in paying its debts; 
Lady Milner is enthusiastic in the praise of Natal as a home. 
Dr. Macnaghten, in ‘ Glimpses of Greek Poetry,’ recites the 
praise of Theocritus as a poet—one of the most loved in Greek 
literature. ‘* Riga ’’ describes the state of the Baltic coast towns, 
Danzig, Memel, Libau, and Riga. Miss Pitt tells of some ‘ Queer 
Natural History Mistakes,’ and Capt. Fitzpatricks renews the 
exposure of * The Fetish of the Riviera ’ with the tale of extor- 
tion, open robbery, cheating, and bad change. Miss Biddulph 
gives us some modern examples of ‘ The Charwoman in Fiction,’ 
and there are otner good articles. 


Blackwood opens with a really first-rate paper by Mr. Edmund 
Candler on *‘ Lawrence and the Hejaz’ which carries conviction 
in every line. Mr. Copplestone succeeds in telling the well- 
worn story of the Bounty with some freshness—a notaule achieve- 
ment. Gen. Stewart has a tale of a Pathan, Mr. C. E. Green 
of how to run in a team race, and Mr. Pryse continues the 
story of his visit to Abd-el-Krim. ‘ Musings without Method’ 
deal with the difference between 1815 and 1925, the failings of 
the United States, and the latest literary mare’s-nest—the dis- 
covery that Drummond did not write the Conversations with 
Jonson. 


Cornhill has a number of good short pieces this month. ‘ The 
Desert Grave ’ is rather grisly, but ‘ The Language of Flowers’ 
has all the elements of a good piece of humour; Jan Gordon's 
‘ The Slippery Floor ’ is full of quiet observation, while * Togs’ 
is a quite good ghost story. Mr. Ludevici gives us some more 
reminiscences of Rodin and touches on the subject of his rather 
scabious drawings; and other interesting papers go to make up 
a very good number. 


The Empire Review puts as its most noteworthy paper a short 
story by Napoleon Bonaparte—a tale of horror in the style of 
Monk Lewis. ‘lhe most important one is by Dr. Vaughan 
Cornish on * Singapore and Naval Geography.’ Dr. Cornish has 
made a life-study of geographical questions and speaks with 
authority. Mr. Dale describes the bearing of the British Museum 
collections on the early history of this country, Mr. Desmond 
McCarthy revives Miss Sanders’s ‘ Life of Balzac,’ Mr. Francis 
Birrell has some sympathetic reviews, and Mr. Melland con- 
tinues his stories of African magic. Mr. Birrell writes on John 
Wesley, and his portrait by Romney is reproduced. 

The English Review in its political articles deais with the 
submarine, the slow development of Socialism, American friend- 
ship—which is a myth—China and its hatred "of foreigners, and 
the decline of English virility. The literary and general articles 
deal with the career of the astounding Duchess of Kingston, 
the work of Francis Thompson, coal- -mining, and some naval 
criticism. ‘Iwo good stories this month, ‘ The Daughter of 4 
Turk ’ and ‘ The Gorge,’ make up a good number. 


The London Mercury this month publishes verse by Messrs. 
Sassoon, Archibald Campbell, Ashley, Church, Morton, and Miss 
Manning-Saunders. Its main interest lies in some noteworthy 
studies of literature. Mr. E. L. Davison, in * Robert Burns: 
a Reconsideration,’ reaffirms his fame as a great lyric poet 
who might have reached higher levels still in more critical and 
educated surroundings. It is a sound piece of criticism. Miss 
Susan Miles examines ‘ The Irregularities of Em:ly Dickinson,’ 
by which is meant her occasional (in the literal sense) half- 
rhymes, and justifies them as added beauties; Mr. Harold Monro, 
she complains, does not like them. Mr. ‘John Freeman con- 


siders the verse of Mr. Robert Frost at some length, and 
points out his influence on Edward Thomas, for example, Mr. 
de Haviland prints two hitherto unpublished MSS. of John 
Donne, and two other papers show England as others see it, 
and in the processes of social change. The Chronicles include 
Book-Production, Architecture, the Drama, the Movies, and 
Christmas Gift Books. 


\~ 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


HUMAN SHOWS: FAR PHANTASIES: 


Songs and Trifles 
By THOMAS HARDY, O.M. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


THEY AND THE BRUSHWOOD BOY 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. In one volume. With 
27 illustrations in colour by F. H. Townsend. 
Medium 8vo. 10s. net. 


THE STORY OF A RED-DEER 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. With 24 illustra- 
tions in colour and gravure by G. D. Armour, O.B.E. 
Super Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


COLLECTED ESSAYS OF W. P. KER 
Edited with an _ Introduction by CHARLES 
WHIBLEY. volumes. Extra crown 8vo. 


25s. net. 
The Times Literary Supplement.—‘ A record of the studies and 
opinions of a very great scholar... the richest of their kind that 


we have had in this country from one hand since the days of Scott." 


KABUKI: The Popular Stage of Japan 
By ZOE KINCAID. With Introduction by 
LAURENCE BINYON. Withcoloured Frontispiece in 
collotype and 56 character representations in gravure. 
Super Royal 8vo. 42s. net. 

The Morning Post.—‘** This delightful book.” 


LETTERS TO KATIE 
By Sir EDWARD BURNE-JONES. _ Illustrated. 
Pott 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Queen.—* The letters are so gay and the drawings so joyous 
that both grown-ups and children wi!l delight in this book.” 
ARCHITECTURE 


By Sir THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON, Bart., R.A., 
Hon. D.C.L., etc. With many Plates and other Ilustra- 


tions. 8vo. 25s. net. 

Art Work.—* A marvel of concise compression and academic 
learning .... / A magnificent work at a most moderate price, and its 
only rival is Banister Fletcher's monumental tome. Every student of 
—— should possess it, and every student of art shouid 

t. 


BELED-ES-SIBA: Sketches and Essays 
of Travel and History 
By W. E. D. ALLEN. With Maps. Extra Crown 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Birmingham Post.—* The longest and most important of these essays 
is, however, the one from which the book takes its title. This gives 
a vivid impression of the Moroccan wilderness, as seen in adven- 


turous journeys by car along routes unsafe in more ways than one, 
and in towns where civilization is represented by a few Ford cars." 


THE LITTLE WORLD Sketches of Travel. 
By STELLA BENSON. 8s. 6d. net. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘* A book to be enjoyed for its wit, charm, and 
original outlook.” 


THE FINANCIAL CRISIS OF FRANCE 
By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Times.—* The book is well written, and may be commended 
to all those who wish to read an historical survey of the French 
fiscal system leading up to the events of to-day.” 


PORTRAIT OF A MAN WITH RED HAIR 
By HUGH WALPOLE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MY TOWER IN DESMOND 
By S. R. LYSAGHT. 7s. 6d. net. 


BROKEN TIES and other Stories 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


«. IN SPITE OF THE DISPUTE IN THE BOOK 
TRADE MESSRS. MACMILLAN CAN SUPPLY ALL 
THEIR PUBLICATIONS. ANY DIFFICULTY IN 
OBTAINING THEM SHOULD BE REPORTED TO— 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 


EVERYMAN’S' LIBRARY 


& SONS [72 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF 
JOHNSON 


Edited by ARNOLD GLOVER. 
Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. 20 Photogravure 
Portraits and nearly 100 Line Drawings by HERBERT 
RAILTON. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. £1 2s. 6d. net. 

Prospectus post free. 
A companion set to THE DIARY OF SAMUEL 
PEPYS. 2nd ed. 2 vols. 15s. net. 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


The addition of THE ROVER in December brings the 
number of volumes in The Uniform Edition up to 
twenty. 10s. 6d. net each. Booklet post free. 
Prizes for finishing 


Conrad’s Great Last Novel 
i. ‘SUSPENSE 


Write for Competition Details 


257 titles bound in leather, 3s. 6d. net each. 773 
volumes in all (cloth, 2s. net), covering the whole field 
of literature. 

64 pp. Descriptive Booklet post free. 


CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS, 


and Famous Churches 


A New Series of 12 beautifully illustrated and produced 
volumes, edited by GORDON HOME. 2s. 6d. net each. 


Exeter, Truro and the West. Chester, Manchester and Liver- 

pool. Gloucester, Tewkesbury and District. Wells, Glastonbury, 

and Cleeve. St. Paul's and Southwark. St. David's, Liandaff and 

Brecon. Hereford and Tintern. Oxford and District. Westminster 

Abbey. Winchester and Salisbury. Worcester and Birmingham. 
Bristol, Bath and Malmesbury. 


Illustrated Lists Post Pree. 


BOOKS & THEATRES 


By GORDON CRAIG. 
Delightful essays, illustrated with unique photographs 
of old Italian Theatres, etc. ‘* An oddly attractive 
1; book.’’—St. John Ervine in Morning Post. Royal 8vo. 
t| 7s. 6d. net. Prospectus post free. 


W. H. HUDSON 


THE POPULAR EDITION. 12 vols., 6s. net each. 
Hudson Booklet post free. 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS 


A charming series, with Photogravure Frontispieces. 

Pott 8vo. 2s. net each. Also—The Temple Shakespeare 

(40 volumes), The Temple Bible (including the Apo- 

crypha, with Notes, Maps, Frontispieces, etc., 31 

volumes), each with Etched Frontispieces, etc. ; crown 

16mo, Limp Roan, 2s. 6d. net each; Cloth, 1s. 6d. net 
each. Lists post free. 


COLOUR-PLATE BOOKS 


A Large Selection, of which a few examples are: 6 
volumes of the Works of JANE AUSTEN, Coloured 
Illustrations by C. E. Brock, and 6 volumes of the 
Works of the Sisters BRONTE, Coloured Illustrations 
.by Edmund Dulac, each 6s. net. GULLIVER’S 
TRAVELS, Coloured IIlustrations by Arthur Rackham, 
9s. net. ANATOLE FRANCE’S BEE, Coloured Itlus- 
trations by Chas. Robinson, 7s. 6d. net, etc., etc. And 


Tales for the Children 


16 volumes, each with 8 Coloured Illustrations by 
R. Anning Bell and others, 2s. 6d. net each. 


a 
GIFT BOOK CATALOGUE 
32 pp. Illustrated Post Free 


10 Chandos St., W.C. 
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NELSON’S LIST 


By JOHN BUCHAN 


History of the Royal Scots Fusiliers— 


1678-1918 
With a Preface by H.R.H. the Prince or WALEs. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Cloth, 15s. net. 
Also a limited edition de luxe on large paper, 
£2 2s. net. 
“This noble memorial to the fighting men from the Lowlands.”— 
British Weekly. 
“ Fascinating reading for any general student of history.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 


Uniform Edition of Mr. Bucuan’s Novels. 
Midwinter (New volume.) 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; Leather, 6s. net. 


Lord Minto: a Memoir 
(4th edition.) 21s. net. 


Francis and Riversdale Grenfell 
(4th and cheaper edition.) 6s. net. 


The Northern Muse 

(6th thousand.) Cloth, 10s. 6d. net; Leather, 15s. net. 
By Captain STAIR GILLON, Lieut.-Gen. Sir A. 
HUNTER-WESTON, and others. 


The Story of the 29th Division 
By HILAIRE BELLOC 
Miniatures of French History 7s. 6c. net. 


** One is almost jeaious that French history should be set forth so 
attractively.”—Daily Chronicle. 


The Campaign of 1812 and the Retreat 
from Moscow. 6s. ret. 
By VISCOUNT MILNER, K.G. 


15s. net. 


Questions of the Hour Qs, net. 
By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY 
The Adventure of Living 2s. net. 


By THISELTON MARK, D.Lit., B.Sc. 


The Appeal of the Bible To-day 


3s. 6d. net. 
*“*We commend this book warmly ... wherever it s it will 
bring both enlightenment and reassurance.’"—Expository Times. 


By J. C. WRIGHT 


In the Way of Life: a Calendar of Thought 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


The Louvre 
By P. G. KONODY and M. W. BROCKWELL. 
With 50 Plates in colour. £2 2s. net. 


Turner's Golden Visions 
The text by C. LEWIS HIND. With 50 Reproduc- 
tions. 35s. net. 


A Complete Guide to Heraldry 


By A. C, FOX-DAVIES. 800 Illustrations. 21s. net. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS 


Engineering Feats 
By WALTER WOOD 
Adventures with Big Fish 

** Real Adventure Series Illustrated. 6s. net. 
By G. E. MITTON. 


Round the Wonderful World 

Beautifully illustrated. A re-issue. 10s. 6d. net. 
By ELIZABETH O’NEILL. 
The Story 


With numerous Illustrations. A re-issue. 10s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


Full Lists on application to Parkside Works, 
EDINBURGH. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, LTD. 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 


D 
5 December ig 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize; 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of th 
SaturDay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES 

1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea. 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, anj 
be published by a firm whose name appears on the list printy 
on the Competition Coupon. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’? and address 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will _ 
disqualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, th 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimat 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reac 
us not later than the Friday following publication, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 196. 

In Britain AND ASSYRIA WE WERE KInGs, 
Devouring fish, flesh, fruit, and other things. 
A title erst by Teuton princeling borne. 
Produced by jangling bells or motor-horn. 
Sea-monster : in his wame a tool hath he. 

Clip at both ends an order or decree. 

From female relative abstract a letter. 
Unmeaning sounds, than monkey-talk no better. 
Holds death for denizens of field and wood. 

If pain he gives, he gives it for our good. 

Now halve a quarry monarchs chased of yore. 
Distillers used it: we'll extract its core. 


Solution of Acrostic No, 194. 
P owwo W 1 Nor on the unlettered mind only. Cy. 
Oo s Iris Mr. Augustine Birrell’s Essay o 
R_epetitio Matthew Arnold It is a sound 
‘¥ avar Cc forensic maxim: Tell a judge twice 
S 
M 


heat H whatever you want him to hear. Tell 

asticat E a special jury thrice, and a common 

ctopu S?2 jury half-a-dozen times the view of a 
U ncircumspec T case you wish them to entertain.” 
T  adpol E 2 See Victor Hugo’s book: Les Travail. 
H ousebreake R leurs de la Mer. 


Acrostic No. 194.—The winner is Mrs. Fardell, 16 Beechin 
Place, S.W.7, who has selected as her prize ‘ Human Shows, 
Far Phantasies, Songs and Trifles,’ by Thomas Hardy, pub 
lished by Macmillan and noticed in our columns on November 21 
under the tithe ‘New Books at a Glance.’ Two other com- 
petitors chose this book, 54 named ‘ The Silver Treasury of 
English Lyrics,’ 15 ‘ Jericho Sands,’ 10 ‘ In the Heart of Asia,’ 
etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—Boskerris, Owl, Parvus, Crucible, Baitho, 
East Sheen, and Carlton. 

One Licut Wronc.—Vron, E. K. P., Farsdon, John Lennie, 
Cameron, F. N. Smith, Lar, Rand, St. Ives, Oakapple, Zyk, 
Armadale, Reginald Hope, G. W. Miller, Jorum, A. R. N. 
Cowper-Coles, Beechworth, J. R. Cripps, Joyce Cumberlege, Mrs. 
J. Butler, Reginald Eccles, Still Waters, Peg, Pussy, Met, 
H. de R. Morgan, Quis, Ruth Bevan, Peter, C. A. S., Madge, 
C. J. Warden, Mrs. F. L. Groves, Bolo, Hon. R. G. Talbot, 
and Melville. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Lady Mottram, Stucco, Yard-arm, F. M. 
Petty, A. B. Stevenson, Cyril E. Ford, F. D. Leeper, Penelope, 
C. H. Burton, Gay, R. Ransom, Lilian, N. O. Sellam, Mes. 
A. E. Whitaker, Sisyphus, Dormouse, Maude Search, M. Story, 
Barberry, Plumbago, Twyford, Albert E. K. Wherry, Sir 
Reginald Egerton, Jop, Miss A. M. W. Maxwell, Dolmar, G. M. 
Fowler, Ceyx, Shorwell, Zero, A. de V. Blathwayt, and Iago. 
All others more. 

For Light 3 Reiteration is accepted, for Light 8 Unalert and 
Unvigilant. 

Acrostic No. 193.—Correct: Apacero. One Light wrong: 
T. E. H. Birley. Two Lights Wrong: Jay, Margaret Mitchel, 
L. M. Maxwell, Jeff, Shorwell, D. L., E. Barrett, Mrs. A. Lole, 
H. M. Vaughan, A. M. W. Maxwell, and Glamis. ill others 
more. 

For Light 7 Cryptic is accepted. 

Vron.—You omitted Lights 8 and 10 altogether. 

Groves.—An ‘“‘ outsider" named Hermit won the Derby in 
1867. Peter the Hermit preached the first Crusade, in which 
several hundred thousand people perished. See Gibbon’s ‘ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ chap. Iviii. 

Jor.—Dartmouth ceased to be a village centuries ago. Camdet 
says: “ It has a mayor by grant of Edward III.”’ 

Quis.—Any book noticed, however briefly. 

W. R. W.—No special entry required. q 

D. L.—Who can tell whether a criminal’s Reformation 
sincere and permanent? What guarantee is there that a maf 
who has committed one murder will never commit another? 
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George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 


‘Reminiscences 
By MARIE, PRINCESS OF BATTENBERG. Trans- 
lated by A. M. Atison. Illustrated. 16s. 


“Her intimacy with European Royalties was wide and close, 
and the chief interest of her very interesting book is in the 
little pictures she gives of them.”’—Star. 


Music and Its Creators 
By NEVILLE D’ESTERRE. 6s. 
A book for s and professionals alike. 


Autumn Fire: A Play in 
Three Acts 


By T. C. MURRAY. 3s. 6d. 


“ Autumn Fire ’? was awarded the silver medal in the Tailteann 
Literary Competitions. 


The Cattledrive in Connaught: 
and Other Poems 


By AUSTIN CLARKE, Author of “‘ The Vengeance 
of Fionn,” etc. 5s. 50 Numbered and Signed, 7s. 6d. 


Electrical Power and 
National Progress 


By HUGH QUIGLEY. 8s. 6d. 
This book deals with fundamentals in such a way that the 
subject stands forth clearly. The economics of the electrical 


supply industry are here given for perhaps the first time. . 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


SANE SEX BOOKS 


There are Sex Books and Sex Books. For clean, honest, 
straightforward information there is only one choice, and 
that is The Life and Race Series published by the pro- 
prietors of the 6d. Monthly Magazine, ‘ Health and 
Efficiency.’” The books do not pander to weakness or pre- 
judice, and cannot possibly be confused with the other kind 
of literature sold in certain quarters. 


WISE WEDLOCK (Birth Control). 


Treating the subject fully, 


"eas == frankly but without eroticism. 
*Particularly sen- By Dr. G. COURTENAY 
sible and helpful. BEALE - 


The best books of 

this sort which have THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE. 

come to our notice.” A Complete Guide to Marriage 
and Parenthood. By Dr. G. 
COURTENAY BEALE - 6/9 


The Taller” INTIMATE LETTERS TO 


“ HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 
Brilliant Solutions to problems 
of lovers and married folk. 
and vale By Dr. G. COURTENAY 
able.’’ BEALE - - - 
SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

The “ Medical The only Authentic Edition 
Times” says :— (Illustrated). 


“Invaluable to By Dr. R. T. TRALL - 10/6 
women atthe change THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN. 


of life. In every A Book that every Woman 
way excellent. must possess. By WALTER M. 
GALLICHAN - -6/9 


Each price includes postage and a copy of “ Health and Effictency.” 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


200 EFFICIENCY HOUSE, PATERNOSTER SQ., LONDON, E.C. 4. 
Specimen Magazine and Complete Book Catalogue free on request. 


A GEOFFREY BLES’s 
7 Christmas Gift Books 


DAPHNIS AND CHLOE 
By LONGUS (Thornley’s translation), 25s. net. 
Edition de Luxe (with extra plates). £2 2s. net. 
A very beautiful edition of the famous classic with 
illustrations and decorations by John Austen whose 
graceful work is well known. 
(Illustrated Prospectus on application.) 


THROUGH WILDEST AFRICA 
By F. RATCLIFFE HOLMEs. 16s. net. 
In his extensive tour through Central Africa the author 
encountered almost every species of Big Game. 
(INustrated Prospectus on application.) 


JOHN H. PATTERSON 
By SAMUEL CROWTHER. 10s. Gd. net. 
A life of that very remarkable man who founded the 
National Cash Register Company. 

MY LIFE IN ART 
By STANISLAVSKY. 30s. net. 
A book about the Stage written by the Director of 
the Moscow Art Theatre, one of Europe's greatest 


actors. (Illustrated Prospectus on application.) 
LETTERS ON LITERATURE 
By ANTON CHEKHOV. 12s. 6d. net. 
A new series of important letters on the Short Story 
and the Drama by this great Russian writer. rg 
ALONG THE PYRENEES 
By PAUL WILSTACH. 16s. net. 


A delightful travel book beautifully illustrated. Those 
who enjoyed Isabelle Sandy’s Andorra will find in Mr. 
Wilstach’s book a charming description of that little 


republic. 
COUNTRY CONTENTMENTS 
MARCUS WOODWARD. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


A charming open-air book by a Naturalist whom the 
Morning Post calls ‘‘ the most delightful of living 
writers in the Jefferies tradition.” 

RARE ENGLISH GLASSES of the 

XViIth and XViUIth CENTURIES 
By JOSEPH BLES. With over 100 plates of illustra- 
tions. Royal 4to. £5 5s. net. @Also an Edition 
de Luxe, with extra colour plates (limited to 100 
copies). £7 7s. net. 


GEOFFREY BLES, 
22 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, S.W.1 
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MOTORING 
MOTOR INSURANCE 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


T is believed that Parliament will discuss the ques- 

tion of compulsory insurance for third party risks 

on all motor vehicles during the present session. 
At present there are many uninsured vehicles running 
on the roads, which usually cost their owners so little 
that they do not care to pay annual premiums amount- 
ing sometimes to nearly the entire cost of the vehicle 
second-hand. Whether the insurance companies will 
welcome such a proposal is a matter of considerable 
doubt; already they claim that motor insurance is a 
source more of loss than of profit. Competition has 
driven rates to such a pitch that, though individual 
motorists are apt to think that they are high, insurance 
actuaries maintain that they are too low. Perhaps, if 
Parliament sees fit to make third party risk a compul- 
sory insurance, the Corporations and Lloyds who deal 
in this class of business will have an opportunity of 
revising their present tariffs. At the same time, 
motorists appear to be ignorant of the fact that they 
can insure against public liability—the official term 
for third party risk—without insuring for damage to 
their vehicle generally. All the tariff companies offer 
motorists a policy of this character, without limitation 
of amount, including all costs and expenses incurred 
with the consent of the Company for accidental bodily 
injury to or death of any person, including passengers, 
or for damage to animals or property, excluding pro- 
perty under the control of the insured, caused by, 
through, or in connexion with any car insured with 
the company. Such policies may be extended to in- 
demnify any friend or relative of the insured who may 
be driving the car insured, with the owner’s know- 
ledge and consent, for an additional premium of ten 


per cent. Generally, such policy charges are some- 
where about fifty per cent. less than the usual full com. 
prehensive motor policy premium. 


* *% * 


These ‘‘ third party only ’’ policies should appeal 
to those who buy old second-hand cars, costing from 
thirty to one hundred pounds, who do not care to pay 
the larger premium to cover all risks. With so many 
cars sold on deferred payment system it is not the 
new ones that Parliament need trouble about; it is the 
old second-hand vehicles that are the cause of the 
suggested legislation. Recent price reductions should 
be looked on as helping the motor industry to expand. 
The same number of cars that has hitherto cost pur- 
chasers four hundred million pounds, at the old prices, 
will now cost them two hundred and fifty million 
pounds. These lower costs mean that about thirty 
million pounds less credit will be required for the 
financing of motor sales. Consequently there is room 
for a great expansion of business during the coming 
year. Whether the motor manufacturers are relying 
too much on the increase in the sum available for 
credit sales remains to be seen; but few people now- 
adays take into consideration the greater mileage given 
by the cars sold. In America, a few years ago, the 
man who ran his car five thousand miles a year was the 
exception. To-day, the motorist who does not travel 
ten thousand miles a year is the exception. [In the 
United Kingdom, too, the mileage of cars is increas- 
ing. Motor transportation, therefore, should be 
figured on the mileage basis, and not on how many 
years the car lasts; while the cost per mile has been 
going steadily downwards, the number of miles per 
month or year of every driver has been going steadily 
upwards. And this should go on so long as the im- 
provement of the public roads continues to extend. On 
the basis of the number of miles per pound sterling 


Telegrams: ‘* Curlanath, Piccy, London.”’ 


THE BEST MEDIUM POWERED CAR IN THE WORLD 


“I should very much like you to know how I appreciate the services you have 
given me since buying the 14 h.p. Lancia Lambda. 

As for the actual car, words fail me in regard to the Power and the most 
wonderful springing that I have ever come across. 
other well-known cars (probably at a very much higher price) that could equal 
my car for sheer speed ; if so it is the only potnt in their favour. 

You have found the solution of manufacturing a car that can be driven 
practically “ all out” on the roughest of roads.” 


JANCIA 


Sole Concessionnaires : 


CURTIS AUTOMOBILE CO., LTD., 18 BERKELEY ST., LONDON, W.1 


There may be one or two 


TESTIMONIAL 704 


““ LAMBDA 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 7050 
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THE 11 H.P. 44 DOOR SALOON - £245 
nillion 
CLYNO CARS have an atmosphere of 
- room W pronounced quality and individuality ; that is 
oming One reason why the 11 h.p. 4-Door Saloon is 
- rid proving such an irresistible attraction to the discriminating 
motorist. 
> te Fitted with an engine that develops over 25 brake h.p. 
~ js it is just as much a car for Touring as for Town work. 
rave 
polos The following Clyno Saloon Car 
ld be features are worth remembering: — 

many 
5 been 4-Wheel Brakes. Phenomenally | Control. 4 Wide Doors. Wind- 
= bond Light Steering. Easy Gear ing Windows. Adjustable Front 
“ye Change. Superb Suspension. Seats. Ample Head and Leg 
i. On Right-hand Gear and Brake Room. Economical Maintenance. 
erling 


Equipment : Electric Self-starter. Electric Lighting (5 lamps). Speedometer. Eight- 
day Clock. Bulb Horn. Spare Petro] Can and Holder. Spare Wheel and Tyre. 
Petrol Gauge (F.W.B. Models). Set of Tools. 


11 H.P. PRICES FROM £162: 10 


THE CLYNO ENGINEERING CO.,(1922) LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON 


London Showrooms and Export Dept.: ROOTES, LTD., 141 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 
Rootes Service Works: Lodge Place, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.8. 
Manchester : Lookers, Ltd. 
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invested in motor cars, the public are receiving eight 
times as much for their money as they did five years 
ago. Not only is first cost nearly half as much as in 
1920, but the user is getting nearly four times the 
number of miles per annum out of his car, which makes 
the investment cost, per mile, one eighth of its former 
cost. No wonder motoring is becoming so popular. 


* * * 


By arrangement with the Ministry of Transport, 
every motor driver when applying for a renewal, or 
taking out a driving licence for the first time, will in 
future be supplied free with a booklet entitled ‘ Safe 
Motoring.’ It is compiled by the National Safety 
First Association with the assistance of the three 
chief motoring organizations: the Royal Automobile 
Club, the Commercial Motor Users’ Association and 
the Automobile Association. At least a million and a 
half of these booklets will be distributed to drivers in 
the United Kingdom. Colonel Ashley, the Minister 
of Transport, in conveying thanks to the Association 
for providing this book, says he ‘“‘ anticipates that 
its free distribution on the lines which have been 
arranged will have very beneficial results ” in making 
drivers more courteous and travelling safer. The 
booklet summarizes the art of safe and courteous 
driving on the road; the main sources of accidents, 
and the best way of avoiding them are concisely 
treated in simple language. Thus, under ‘ road 
sense,” the dangers of cutting corners and overtaking 
incorrectly are dealt with, as also the avoidance of 
collisions at cross roads, and how to avoid a skid. 


* * * 


A list of the usually adopted hand signals and 
police signals to traffic are described and illustrated. 
In the care and use of the brakes of motor vehicles 


the reader is duly instructed; a special feature is a 
table of distances in which motor vehicles fitted witr, 
rear brakes only, and with four-wheel brakes, can he 
stopped according to the speed at which they are 
travelling when the brakes are applied. The dis- 
tances given are somewhat on the conservative side, 
but that is in the interests of safety. Any driver 
following the advice given in ‘ Safe Motoring ’ shculd 
fear little from accidents provided others are equally 
careful in obeying the excellent tenets laid down. As 
every driver will be presented with this booklet during 
the next twelve months it will be his own fault if, 
afterwards, accidents happen owing to discourteous 
and dangerous driving. Presentation of the booklet is 
an excellent idea, and should help to teach road sense 
to all motor drivers and lessen the number of accidents. 


* * 


Under the new Public Health Act, 1925, swinging 
arms on petrol pumps will only be permitted when 
official consent ‘‘ under the hand of the Clerk” of 
the Local Authority has been given. Thus ends a 
long controversy between local surveyors and motor 
fuel dealers, neither of whom have had the courage to 
fight the matter out in the Courts of Law on the 
grounds of obstruction. In the past, provided the 
swinging arm of the fuel pump was eight feet above 
the footpath, the arm was treated as a sun blind 
over the pavement of a shop. At least, that was the 
motor dealers’ contention, on which he based his 
arguments with local inspectors who asked for its 
removal. Now section 25 of the new Act clearly states 
that permission in writing from the local authority 
must be given for all such arms and other structures 
overhanging public footways. Those, therefore, who 
own petrol supply pumps with swinging arms over 
public paths had better apply at once for official per- 
mission; otherwise the public will suffer considerable 


for 


AUSTIN TWENTY - from £475 
AUSIIN TWELVE .- from £340 


AUSTIN SEVEN - from £149 


The AUSTIN TWELVE 
Windsor Saloon - £455 


HE owner of an Austin will tell you that no other 

car in the world attains so well the height of travel 

luxury at such reasonable outlay in initial cost 
and general maintenance, 
price from the ‘‘ Windsor ”’ Saloon (a ‘‘ Twelve ’’) at 
£455 to the sumptuous Austin Twenty ‘‘ Mayfair ”’ 
Limousine at £715. All are delightfully roomy, beauti- 
fully finished and upholstered, and exhibit a wonder- 
ful comprehensiveness in their equipment: they are 
cars calculated to rob the longest winter journey of all 
weariness and strain. 
absolutely dependable. 


WINTER MOTORING 
in perfect comfort 


The closed models range in 


Smooth running, silent and 
Four-wheel brakes on every 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR Co. Ltd. 
Longbridge - BIRMINGHAM 


London Showrooms, Service Depot and Hire Dept. 
479-483 Oxford Street, W.1 (sear Marble Arch) 
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WRITE FOR FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY. 


West Enp SHowrooms: Humber House, 94 New Bond Street, W.1 


SUPERIOR ROAD PERFORMANCE 


UMBER superiority is borne out by that indisput- 

able authority, ‘‘ Road Performance.’” The Humber 

engine gives a remarkable degree of flexibility—a 
wonderful acceleration and a sweet, powerful running that 
makes you want to keep on and on. Gear changing involves 
a mere flick of the lever with the thumb and forefinger. 
Braking is gentle but firmly effective, and—indeed, your 
guarantee of safety on the road. 


The Humber 15/40 h.p. 5-Sezter Tourer with All- 
Weather Equipment. A triumph of construction and 


finish that will give long and _ con- 6 4 
sistently satisfactory service. Price, £ 5 


Export BrancH OrFice: 32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1 
Repair Works: Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.6 
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inconvenience in obtaining fuel supplies, especially 
commercial motor vehicles which use these roadside 
filling places. 

* * 

It is possible that the prices of small cars will be 
raised shortly if the price of rubber soars much higher. 
Already the manufacturers of Morris-Oxford and 
Morris-Cowley cars warn intending purchasers that 
the prices now current were based on tyre costs ruling 
at the time the 1926 programme was introduced. Raw 
rubber prices have shown very substantial increases 
since that date, and while Morris Motors Ltd. have 
been able largely to offset the last increase in tyre 
prices by economies introduced in manufacture, they 
can give no guarantee that the present prices of Morris 
Cars will remain unchanged in the event of any 
further increases in tyre prices, except where orders 
have been placed prior to such increase. 

* 


Messrs. Stratton-Instone Ltd. have recently been 
privileged to supply her Majesty the Queen with a 
45 h.p. Daimler chassis, to which is fitted a limousine 
body, designed and constructed by Messrs. Hooper 
and Co. A special feature is the electric fan above the 
top rail, operated by switches in the interior and 
on the dashboard. This car provides accommodation 
for six persons; two on the rear seat, two on the 
‘** Royal” pattern fixed chair seats, and two on the 
driving seats. It is painted in the royal colours and 
upholstered in blue morocco leather and cloth. The 
interior of the car is provided with watered-silk 
upholstery covers for use in the summer. 

* * * 

There has been a suggestion recently that doctors 
should have a distinguishing badge placed on their 
cars in order that those in charge of the traffic should 


be able to give them the right of way if possible’ sl 
prevent delay in reaching urgent cases. In the course of 
their daily routine doctors have learnt to appreciate the 
anxiety with which their attendance at the house of , 
patient is awaited, even when the case does not come 
under the category of ‘‘ urgent.” In addition time, 
without number doctors receive urgent telephonic calls 
and have to leave their work hurriedly to proceed 
without delay to the patient. 

* * * 


On many such occasions doctors have found them. 
selves held up by a point duty constable, although their 
car may have been the first in a queue of vehicles, 
while, probably, had the constable known that it was 
a doctor’s car he would have allowed it to pass 
through as the last vehicle of the preceding queue, 
Ambulances and fire-engines are definitely allowed such 
facilities, and rightly so; every effort is made to pre. 
vent any obstruction to their progress through the 
streets. For that reason it may not be considered 
unreasonable that a modified facility should be granted 
to a doctor’s car if it can be recognized as such, 


* * * 


Whether the Minister of Transport would consider 
giving of badges to special medical men, or to 
doctors generally, is a matter that would have to 
receive serious consideration. The Ministry might con. 
sider that it would hurt the general public if a pre. 
cedent was laid down for any particular preference 
being given to any class of motorist. At the same 
time doctors are the friends of humanity, and a dis. 
tinguishing badge should at least be given so that 
traffic officers could use their judgment and common. 
sense in granting privileges whenever possible without 
prejudicing the rights of the general public. 


Phone : 
Mayfair 1745. 


The ARISTOCRAT of AUTOMOBILES 
The 45 h.p. ‘* Straight Eight.” 
Unquestionably the most magnificent 


example of automobile perfection—a 
world’s masterpiece. 


Top gear speed from walking pace to 
go miles per hour. 


Four-wheel brakes fitted as standard 
since IgI0. 


Standard Chassis ~- Price £1,550 
Special Sports Chassis ,, £1,650 
Full particulars on request. 


ISOTTA FRASCHIN 
(Great Britain) LTD. 
37 North Audley Street, LONDON, W.! 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO._LTD. Anne's Gate, London, S.W.1. 


1926 will be a 
ROVER year! 


The 14/45 h.p. Rover it a car 
‘““hall-marked’’ by the R. A.C. 


The Royal Automobile Club has “hall-marked” 
the 14/45 h.p. Rover by awarding it the Dewar 
Trophy “For Merit.” Few Cars have more 
worthily achieved this honour. Why not o 
the “hall-marked” car? We will send full 
particulars with pleasure. Prices from 
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ABOUT OUR ADVERTISEMENTS 


OR weeks past all the leading London Stores 
F tee been preparing for the great Christmas 

Festival and the streets have been crowded with 
shoppers. The shop windows are filled with attractive 
goods designed to suit every individual taste and in 
the various show-rooms a large variety of useful pre- 
sents is temptingly displayed. Nearly every music 
shop is showing a large range of H.M.V. gramo- 
phones. The reputation of this instrument is world- 
wide, and with the wonderful device—just perfected— 
for giving a faithful reproduction of the human voice, 
should make one of the most acceptable of presents. 
In addition, the Christmas list of H.M.V. records 
covers an ambitious range. There are the Christmas 
Carols sung by the Choir of the British National Opera 
Company, Nursery Records, and the celebrated Eng- 
lish Singers (unaccompanied), and this firm are also 
issuing the Wembley Military Tattoo—by the band 
of H.M. Coldstream Guards and Choir. 


* * * 


Every owner of a gramophone who values his 
records should possess a Disque Cabinet. This handy 
contrivance at once abolishes that harassing search 
for records and one is enabled at once to put his fingers 
immediately on the particular record required. These 
cabinets are obtainable in many designs, and the re- 
cord capacity ranges from 50 to 1,000 records. 


* * * 


Presents that are out of the ordinary can be obtained 
from the Peasant Shop in Devonshire Street, off 
Theobald’s Road, W.C. Here there is displayed a 
wonderful selection of hand-thrown peasant pottery, 
old English Shepherd and other smocks, raffia and 
leather work, and a hundred and one things both useful 
and artistic. The Café on the premises is always open 
with catering in accordance with the traditions of the 
establishment. 


* *% * 


The ‘‘ Osda’’ Company of Bishop’s Court, Old 
Bailey, E.C.4, are offering exceptional bargains in 
the shape of sixteen guinea desks at the price 
of £9 17s. 6d. each. This enterprising firm have 
secured g50 only, and each purchaser will undoubtedly 
secure one of the greatest bargains offered to-day. 
These desks are splendidly made and finished. The 
polish is like glass and the desks are guaranteed not 
to warp. There are four sizes available—suitable for 
every taste. 

* * 7 


The ambition of every book-lover is to see that his 
treasures are adequately shelved, and The Libraco 
Company’s portable shelving device meets this want. 


As the library grows so shelves may be added, and 
although never finished it is always complete. 


* * * 


There are numerous charities making an appeal at 
Christmas, and it is often hard to decide which 
one should support. There are two, however, which 
seem to merit particular attention and are in every 
way deserving of support. The S.O.S. sent out by 
Captain E. B. B. Towse, V.C., C.B.E., the Chair. 
man of the National Institute for the Blind, grips one 
at once. This splendid institution is indeed worthy 
of every support. Then there is the Royal National 
Life-boat Institution. H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 
has appealed to the nation to support this great 
life-saving Society, and it is earnestly hoped that his 
appeal will be heeded. To continue its effective work 
the Society needs a million annual subscribers of ss. 
to provide and maintain its effective service, and as 
there is no State subsidy it is imperative that the in- 
dividual citizen should contribute his or her quota. 


* * 


There is a galaxy of colour displayed in the show- 
rooms of the Community Shop at 47 Great Russell 
Street, W.C. Painted woodwork articles, in great 
profusion, are temptingly displayed ; hand-embroidered 
Polish linen and English hand-woven tea-cloths; 
luncheon sets, etc., compel the attention of the would- 
be purchaser, and the knitted goods from Ireland make 
a captivating display. 

* * * 


For the deaf the invention ‘‘ Earlux ’’ is one of the 
greatest boons of the age. This ingenious device, 
which is almost invisible, enables anyone suffering 
from deafness to hear perfectly. An announcement of 
the Deaf Appliance Company, Limited, of 58/60 Wig- 
more Street, London, W.1, appears in our advertise- 
ment columns, and sufferers would be well advised to 
send for full particulars. 


* * * 


Books are always an acceptable present, and are 
welcomed by old and young alike. Biography, 
travel, art, science and fiction have their devotees, 
and from the publishers’ announcements appearing in 
this issue books can be chosen to suit each individual 
taste. 

* 


A year’s subscription to the SaturDAay REvIEw is 
undoubtedly the best present of all. Friends abroad 
particularly would welcome such a gift. They wish 
to know just what is happening in England, and to 
keep abreast of developments in art, science, 
politics, literature, and the theatre. The SaTuRDAY 
REvIEW adequately suppiies all the essential informa- 
tion each week, and your friend would appreciate your 
thought if you sent him a copy regularly. Why not 
fill in the coupon below? 


THE BEST PRESENT OF ALL 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


To the Publisher, 


week for a year, for 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW, 9 King Street, London, W.C.2 
Please send a copy of THE SATURDAY REVIEW post free each 


which I enclose 


P.O. 


Cheque 


£1 10s., to :— 
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THE 


Community Shop 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS TO SUIT ALL 
PURSES 


Painted Woodwork, Raffia, 
Jewellery, Pottery, Glass, 
Hand-embroidered Polish lin- 
en and English hand-woven 
Tea Cloths, Luncheon Sets, 
Runners, etc. Fair Isle and 
other knitted Goods. 


Home-made Chocolates (4/- per Ib.) 
packed in handsome gift boxes. 


47 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1 
(Opposite British Museum) 


Inspection Invited. Telephone—Museum 3686 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS—DECEMBER, 1925. 
Ireland and the Prince of Wales. By L. G. Redmond-Howard. 
Matters That Matter. Radio Talk between Dame Henrietta 
Barnett, D.B.E., and Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S., D.Sc. 
Security and Disarmament. By ‘* Augur.”’ 
Notes from Locarno. By Hugh F. Spender. 
The Parabola of Fascism. By James Murphy. 
The French Financial Plight. By John Bell. 
Gobineau and the Nordic Races. By Francis Gribble. 
Anker-Larsen and ‘* The Philosopher’s Stone.” 
By W. W. Worster. 
The Art of Cutting. By A. C. R. Carter. 
Protestantism and the Romances of Chivalry. 
By Camille Mauclair. 
The Domestic Smoke Problem. By John B. C. Kershaw, F.I.C. 
British Broadcasting and the Art of Enlightenment. 
By Major A. Corbett-Smith. 
The King of Bicetre. By Gerard de Nerval (Translated by 
Margaret Gough). 
Correspondence: Mr. Amery and His Critics. 
LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


Give Gay Gifts 


THE 
PEASANT SHOP 
& CAFE 


Hand-thrown peasant pottery; Old 
English shepherd and other smocks ; 
jewellery ; brightly coloured plaited 
felt rugs and slippers; raffia and 
leather work; decorated bowls and 
boxes, toys; also cards, calendars 
and a variety of things for presents. 


The Café, now attached, with its 
“dry” lunches and plain teas, conveys 
rare simplicity and charm. 


41 & 42 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.1 


(Close to Southampton Row.) 


Telephone: Museum 7602. 


OOOO 


joy to be able to make such a gift. 
give her or him this wonderful surprise. 


can be sure your gift is all you desire. 


ear.’ 


SWIETS 


Full Partscu:ars from Dept. S.R.S. 


THE DEAF APPLIANCE CO. LIMITED, 58-60 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


A satisfied client writes :—‘‘ | have now had my “ Earlux ” three months, 
find ,it a great help and comfort in all ways, and already I notice an improvement in 


THE XMAS GIFT OF HEARING TO THE DEAF 


Perfect hearing—the greatest gift in all the world to those who are DEAF: and what a 
If you have a friend or relative whose hearing is impaired 


Write us in the first instance and tell us the form of deafness suffered from, and we will 
advise you as to the correct appliance and will arrange a 7 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL so that you 


and am very F mg with it, and 
nerves of my left 


ARLU 


The smallest and 


receiver in the world. 


THE EARLUX-MICROMEGA — 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE rubber market continues to dominate the 
Stock Exchange, and the volume of business 
transacted elsewhere is infinitesimal compared 
with the dealings in this section. As to the future, I 
think the movement will continue well into the New 
Year. I understand that on Monday a new issue of 
outstanding merit will appear. The Central Perak 
Rubber Company Limited 400,000 £1 shares will be 
offered at 21s. The issue is being made under first 
class auspices, the board is of exceptional strength, 
each member being a recognized authority on rubber. 
The prospectus will show the attractiveness of the pro- 
perty and the estimate of profits for the first year 
shows a profit of almost 25%. I suggest an early ap- 
plication, as I cannot think the lists will remain open 
long. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

The price of Rubber Shares changes so rapidly that 
in the interval between the writing of these notes and 
their publication shares change in price considerably. 
If by the time these notes appear Kuala Pilah can be 
purchased at about £2, I think them well worth buy- 
ing. I still consider F.M.S. Planters an excellent 
purchase and of the Floriners, I recommend Baling and 
Harewood. 


OILS 

Despite the competition from the rubber share 
market, Oil shares have developed in strength. The 
demand has been influenced to some extent by the 
news of the rise in the price of Pennsylvania crude 
oil from $3.10 to $3.35 per barrel. Another influence 
has been the further consideration of the Anglo-Per- 
sian report and the statements at the meeting, from 
which it is assumed that other leading companies will 
be able to present a satisfactory account for the cur- 
rent year. The question of the sale of the Govern- 
ment’s holding of these shares is being brought up in 
the House of Commons, and is unlikely to be detri- 
mental to the interests of shareholders. In its efforts 
to ‘** fly from the franc ’’ Paris has bought large quan- 
tities of Shell Transport and Royal Dutch Shares; for 
this reason these shares may fluctuate rather wildly, 
but as a permanent investment I favour both, and of 
the two I am inclined to favour Shells. 


ARGENTINE RAILWAYS 

Despite a batch of favourable traffic returns Ar- 
gentine Railways are somewhat neglected. The out- 
look in the Argentine is more than promising. The 
prospect of big crops is having a favourable effect 
upon exchange, which to-day is fractionally below par, 
so that loss on remittances, which for some years past 
has been considerable, should in the current year be 
far more reasonable. Recently the earnings of the 
various Argentine Railways, the shareholders of which 
are greatly concerned in crop conditions, have been 
showing an improving tendency; increases have been 
the rule during the last few weeks, so that the de- 
creases reported for the first three months of the cur- 
rent financial year are being reduced; and it may be 
taken for certain that from the middle of next month 
the leading Argentine lines will show substantial gains 


over those of a year ago, and that the current financial 
year ending at June, 1926, will give big gross gains 
over the corresponding period. 


INVERESK PAPER COMPANY 

At the annual general meeting of the Inveresk Paper 
Company, held last week, the Chairman dealt with the 
vast quantity of foreign manufactured papers imported 
into this country annually. He expressed the opinion 
that there need be no unemployment in this country if 
this and similar problems were tackled in a business- 
like spirit. He further expressed optimistic views as 
to the position of the Company, and anticipated the 
possibility of increased profits for the current year. 


CARRERAS LIMITED 


Carreras Limited have issued their report and it 
discloses exceptional prosperity. After writing off all 
charges, including advertising, depreciations, direc- 
tors’ remunerations, etc., the accounts show an ayvail- 
able balance of £889,447. The Directors recommend 
a final dividend on the ordinary and ‘‘A ’’ ordinary 
shares at the rate of 50% per annum free of income 
tax for the half year, making 40% free of tax for the 
year and the payment of a bonus dividend of 2s. per 
ordinary and ‘*‘ A ”’ ordinary share free of tax. £70,000 
has been placed to reserve for taxes; £60,000 to gen- 
eral reserve; £12,473 to Employees’ Superannuation 
Fund; preference share dividends absorb £20,000, and 
the balance carried forward is £482,443. Out of this 
balance it is proposed to capitalize £120,000 and to 
distribute bonus shares in the proportion of one “‘ A” 
ordinary share for every four ordinary or ‘‘ A ”’ ordin- 
ary shares held by shareholders on January 4, 1926. 


On Thursday the Bank Rate was raised to 5%. 
Taurus 


Company meeting 


E. W. TARRY & CO. 


The Annuat GENERAL MeetinG of E. W. Tarry & Co., Ltd, 
was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, on December 1. 

Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bt., D.L. (the chairman), referred 
to the great loss which the company had sustained in the death 
of Mr. M. Logan, and said that one of the vacancies on the board 
had been filled by the appointment of Commander O. Locker- 
Lampson, M.P. Commenting on the report, he said that for 
two or three years past the trading of the company had been 
adversely affected by strikes, political disturbances, bad seasons, 
poor crops, poor trade, and other misfortunes in the Dominion 
of South Africa, but the directors were now able to point to 
some signs of improvement, and, indeed, had a better showing 
to submit than for some time past. The sales of large stocks 
which had accumulated in the hands of weak holders among 
their competitors had to an extent counterbalanced the improve 
ment in South African trade, but when these stocks were 
liquidated the full revival of trade for which the directors hoped 
should inure to the advantage of this company. 

The general condition of the country throughout the Dominion 
was sound ; from Rhodesia down to the Cape encouraging reports 
had been received, and the future might be looked forward to with 
a great deal of confidence. 

Dealing with the balance-sheet, the Chairman pointed out that 
the increased business had been done without increasing the 
stock, but with a still further increase of turnover the figure could 
not be expected to remain stationary. One of the great attractions 
of Tarrys in the Dominion was that what a customer wanted 
they could supply on demand, and this necessarily involved carrp 
ing a considerable stock. The gross profit for the ten months to 
June 30 last amounted to £56,523, being, proportionately, 
somewhat better than in the previous twelve months, and the 
directors were able to recommend a dividend of 2} per cent., of 
at the rate of 3 per cent. for twelve months, on the ordinary 
shares. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERGANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 
London: 


Total Funds Exceed £30,816,000. 
61 Threadneedle Street E.C, 2 


Income 29, 107,000 


Edinburgh: 64 Princes Street 
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Insurance is an 
Investment when 


you know 


4 You may obtain from 10% to 65% more Life Assur- 


ance for exactly the same money from one Office than 
another. 

§ The safest Companies are the most profitable to Policy 
Holders. 


§ That {100 a year saved for 14 years at 5% Com d 
Interest will produce {100 a year for ever; or {100 a 
year saved for 22 years will produce {200 a year for ever. 


be That when Bonuses and Income Tax allowance are 

taken into account and the rate of interest is properly 

calculated, a wisely chosen investment in Lift Assur- 
ance often yields 6% or more. 


§ Life Assurance is the only method of saving which 
guarantees the capital sum it is desired to save, even in 
the event of death. 


The considered opinion of 2 

leading Bank which reads : 
« Experience has shown that ex advice and assistance are more 
necessary when effecting a Life Policy than when transacting almost 
any other class of business, as the nature of the subject is 
technical.” 


A Guide to Investment Assurance will be sent you free 
on request. If you state age next birthday and amount 
you can save annually, a demonstration of comparative 
results of all Companies will be given without obligation. 


T. EGGINTON RAULL 


IO-NEW COURT LINCOLN 


WHY SOME PEOPLE 
ARE NEVER WELL 


It has long been recognised that a lack of structural adjustment is capable 
of causing s:rious illness. Curvatures of the Spine, for example, are the 
acknowledged cause of many nervous and digestive troubles. Hundreds, nay 
thousands of people are going through life suffering from one or more com- 
plaints arising from such lack of adjustment. I SAY, THEY SUFFER 
NEEDLESSLY, notwithstanding that almost every known method of treat- 
ment has been tried, and tried in vain. 


Practical proof exists which should 
satisfy the most sceptical, that a slight 
almost imperceptible malplacemert of 
one or more of the bony segmerts which 
compose the spinal column or backbone 
is sufficient to cause an irritation at the 
nerve ends, producing such serious dis- 
orders as Neurasthenia, Neuritis, 
Asthma, Sciatica, Goitre, Nervousness, 
Insomnia and a host of other ailments. 

On the Continent and in America a 
system of bone-setting known as 
CHIROPRACTIC Spinal Adjustive 
Treatment is widely practised. The 
practitioner of Chiropractic makes a 
lengthy study of the spine, and by the 
time he graduates is a veritable master 
of the Spine. By the use of his hands 
alone he quickly locates the malplace- 
ments in the spine which are causing 
trouble in the organs and tissues, and 
by a series of adjustive manipulations 
levers them in a very short space of 
time into correct position. As a result 
the irritation is removed from the 
nerves and the compiaint disappears. 


WILLOUGHBY GARSIA D.C. who suffer from some 

(Certificated Doctor of Chiropractic), serious complaint such as paralysis, 

No. 20 Mansi H pee etc., should ask for my _ special 

Queen Victoria book, Health Restored by Chiro- 

‘Phone: CITY 9519. Hours of Consul Pfactic,"" which gives a list of 

tation: 12—5.30 p.m. (Saturdays ex- cases successfully treated by Chiro- 
cepted). practic. 


COMPARE THIS HERVE) 


Literature free on request, if this paper is mentioned; otherwise 3d. in stamps 
must be enclosed. Fifteen minutes’ consultation Free by appointment only. 
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Just Published 


The Senate and the 


League of Nations 
BY THE LATE SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE. 


net. 


This is the record of Senator Lodge’s work in the U.S. 
Senate during the Wilson administration, and for the first 
time it reveals in their entirety the negotiations and con- 
troversies between the President and the Senate over the 
Peace Treaty and the League of Nations. It also throws 
interesting side-lights on the attitude of the President and 
the country at the outbreak of the Great War, on the 
inside story of the Lusitania Notes and the famous alleged 
postscript, and on the entrance of the United States into 
the War. 
Recently Published. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE. 
£2 2s. net. 


West of the Pacific 


By ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON, Professor at Yale 
University, Author of ization and Climate,"’ etc. 
8. 


This volume recounts the author’s recent travels in Japan, 
Korea, China, Java, and Australia ; but its interest lies not 
so much in what he saw, but in the fact that he saw 
everything with a consciousness of its anthropological and 
humanly geographical significance ; this gives his narrative 
a fresh quality, a new colour, which makes it unusually 
interesting. It is a highly revealing book from any point 
of view—political, economic, and racial—for the author 
has his own viewpoint and an eye truly discerning. 
By the same Author. 


THE CHARACTER OF RACES. 25s. net. 
SEND FOR AUTUMN LIST. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'’S SONS, 
7 BEAK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 
LIMITED. 
(Registered in Japan.) 
Head Office: Yokohama. 
London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


Capital Subscribed - Yen 100,000,000 
Capital Paid Up - - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - Yen 83,500,000 
The NINETY-FIRST HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of Share- 
holders was held at the Head Office, Yokohama, on the 10th September, 
1925, when the Directors submitted the following Statement of the Liabilities 
and Assets of the Bank and the Profit and Loss Account for the Half-Year 
ended 30th June, 1925, which was duly approved. 


BiLANCE SHEET. 


y. 
Capital eve oss “ns ons 100,000,000.00 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts 5.319,000.83 
Notes in Circulation ins 3,962,440 31 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, ‘ete.) 591.896,066.25 
Bills Payable, Bills Re- “Acceptances, and other 
Sums due by the Bank . ..  §43,588,809.29 
Dividends Unclaimed 37,601.25 
Balance of Profit and Loss brought forward ‘from last ‘Account 5,417 952.77 
Net Profit for the past Half-year ... 9,150,675 66 
Yen 1,339,872,546.36 
ASSETS. 
Cash Account— 
Y. Y 
At Bankers _... ..-40,149,055.13  78,443,210.56 
Investments in Public Securities and Debentures ae +»  289,254,923.30 
Bill discounted, Loans, Advances, etc.  913,471,468.17 
Bills receivable and other Sums due to the “Bank. «-»  630,450,371.79 
Bullion and Foreign Money... on 12,292,930. 53 
Bank's Premises, Furniture, «= 15.959,642.02 
Yen 1,339,872,546.36 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. . 
Dr. 
To Reserve Fund %3,000,000.00 
To dividend—yen 6.00 per Share for 1,000,000 Shares... ... 6,000,000.00 
To Balance carried forward to next Account on ous ... 5.568,628.43 
Yen 14.568 ,628 43 
Cr. 
By Balance brought forward December, 1924... 5,417,952.77 
9,150,675.66 


By Net Profit for the ended 30th 1925... ne 
(After making provision Bad and Doubtful Debts, Rebate 


on Bills, etc.) 
Yen 14,568,608.43 
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Company Meeting 
INVERESK PAPER COMPANY 
DIVIDEND OF 15 PER CENT. 
STEADY PROGRESS 


HE Tuirp ANNUAL GENERAL MeeTING of the 

| Inveresk Paper Company, Limited, was held at 

the North British Station Hotel, Edinburgh, on 
Saturday, November 28. 

Mr. Wittiam Harrison, LL.B., chairman of the 
company, who presided, said :—I beg to submit to you 
the balance-sheet and profit and loss account of the 
company for the twelve months ended October 31 last, 
and as we have acquired, during the year under re- 
view, controlling interests in three additional well- 
known Scottish mills, I propose briefly in the first 
place to deal with the figures in the balance-sheet and 
profit and loss account of your company, and subse- 
quently with all essential facts and figures relating to 
all the companies controlled, as I believe that in such 
circumstances it is only right and proper that our 
shareholders should know what our investments in 
the controlled companies really are, and be given an 
accurate review of the future prospects not only of 
your company, but also of the various companies which 
it controls. 

1 need hardly say it is a great pleasure to my col- 
leagues and myself to be able to meet you once again 
and present you with what I am sure you will agree 
is an excellent report and balance-sheet for the financial 
year which has just closed. 

When I addressed you at the annual meeting last 
year I concluded my remarks by saying that my col- 
leagues and myself would do our very utmost to 
produce as good a result for the year 1925 as we had 
presented in 1924, and [| stated that if we succeeded 
in doing this, no Ordinary shareholder would have 
any cause for complaint as a dividend of 124 per cent. 
was a very good return on one’s money, having regard 
to the genera! conditions of trade in this country and 
what the paper trade had to contend with so far as 
competition was concerned from foreign countries. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the paper trade during 
the financial year which has just ended was much 
worse than in the previous year, | find myself to-day, 
in presenting these accounts, in the happy position of 
recommending to you the payment of a final dividend 
of 10 per cent. for the year ended October 31, making 
with the interim dividend of 5 per cent. paid in May 
last a total dividend for the year of 15 per cent., 
against 124 per cent. last year. 

PROFITS AND DISTRIBUTION 

From the report and balance-sheet for the 12 months 
ended October 31 last, you will see that our profits 
this year amounted to £70,694, compared with the 
profit of £69,783 last year, which, bear in mind, 
covered a 13 months period. Last year we carried 
forward £32,826, and this sum, with the profits of 
£70,694 earned in i925, leaves an available balance 
to deal with, subject to depreciation, Debenture inter- 
est, and income-tax, of £103,520. Out of this latter 
sum we have set aside £10,000 as usual for deprecia- 
tion, and after providing for Debenture interest, 
income-tax, etc., the net balance available amounts to 
£80,818, out of which sum has been paid the 8 per 
cent. dividend on the Preference shares to June 30 
last and the interim dividend of 5 per cent. on the 
Ordinary shares, leaving a balance available for final 
distribution, subject to income-tax for 1925-26 on the 
150,000 Ordinary shares, of £67,107. 

Your directors recommend the payment of a final 
dividend on the Ordinary shares of to per cent., 
making a total dividend for the year of 15 per cent., 
payable on December 1 next, less tax, leaving a 
balance of £55,671 to be carried forward to next year. 
Last year we placed nothing to our reserve fund for 
the reason that we held investments standing at a 
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very low figure, and reserves for taxation appeared jy 
our balance-sheet as liabilities, which justified thi. 
view. 

During the year under review we have settled oy 
claims in cash for overpaid taxation. These after qj 
necessary deductions for bad debts and other Sundry 
adjustments amounted to £27,136, the whole of 
which we have placed to the reserve fund, bringing 
that fund up to £37,136. We recommend, however 
with a view to strengthening the reserve fund stij 
further, to take an additional £12,863 from the balang 
at credit of profit and loss account so as to bring oy 
reserve fund up from last year’s figure of £10,000 tp 
£50,000 this year. This recommendation I strongly 
advise you to adopt, for your directors will not 
content until this reserve fund equals the whole issue; 
Ordinary share capital of your company. 

As you know, in the early part of 1924 we acquired 
a controlling interest in the Carrongrove Paper Con. 
pany, and we to-day hold about 60 per cent. of th 
200,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each in that company 
at a cost of approximately £,70,000. 

Now dealing with the Carrongrove Company, th 
gross profit for the year ended October 31 las 
amounted to £77,309, and the balance brought for. 
ward from last year was £29,507, making the sum of 
£106,816. From this latter amount depreciation, 
Debenture interest, etc., amounting to £34,967, must 
be deducted, thus leaving an available balance of 
471,849. Out of this available balance there have 
been paid the Preference dividends for the two half- 
years ended October 31 last, absorbing £12,627, 
leaving a balance available for dividend on the 
4200,000 Ordinary share capital of £59,222, subject 
to income-tax only. 

Although a very much larger dividend could bk 
paid on the Ordinary shares, your directors have only 
recommended the payment of a dividend of 6 per cent. 
for the year on the Ordinary shares, which dividend, 
however, shows to you on our holding a return of 
about 11 per cent. Of the balance available for distri- 
bution among the Ordinary shareholders, we have 
carried to reserve £6,127, and carried forward 
£43,620 to next year, subject to income-tax. 

This is not all. During the year under review we 
have recovered in respect of overpaid taxation a net 
sum in cash of £43,872 which has been placed to the 
reserve fund, thereby increasing this fund during the 
year by no less than £50,000. This is, if I may say 
so, a gratifying result, and increases to a very 
large extent the value of your company’s controlling 
interest in the Carrongrove Company. 

Since we acquired control of Carrongrove w 
have redeemed for cash £50,000 Debenture stock, 
sufficient to meet the sinking fund for the next five 
years. The debts due to us at Carrongrove at Octo 
ber 31 were £69,000, stock £57,743, cash £51,286, 
whereas our trading debtors were only £30,434. A 
very strong position. Having stated these facts and 
figures so far as they relate to the Carrongrove Mill 
might I impress upon you that we have there one of 
the largest and best equipped mills, not only in Eng- 
land but in the world, replete with the most modem 
buildings and machinery designed by our managing 
director there, Mr. W. M. Wallace. His ability and 
his standing in the paper trade need no words from 
me. Our new coating factory, costing neatly 
£100,000, already paid for out of our own resources, 
is now in full working order. 

CALDWELLS PaPER MILL 

We acquired a controlling interest in this company 
in February last by purchase of a majority of the 
Ordinary shares at a cost of approximately ros. pe 
share for each 1os. Ordinary share. Immediately 0 


acquiring control I joined the board as chairman 
behalf of your company along with Mr. Wallace and 
Mr. Berrill, and the board at once decided to bring 
this mill up to the very highest possible pitch of 
efficiency, our watchword being the installation of the 
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most modern plant. This we entrusted to our capable 
and energetic managing director, Mr. Alex. Smith, and 
Mr. Wallace, and our extensive installations of new 
plant and machinery, involving an expenditure of 
nearly £100,000, are almost complete. 

This company under considerable handicaps created 
to a large extent by the installation of new plant dur- 
ing its financial year ended October 31 last made a 
profit of £46,360, against last year’s profit of 
£30,389, or an increased profit of £16,000. 

With our new plant at this mill in full operation I 
estimate the profits for 1926 on a conservative basis at 
£70,000, given fair weather in trade and labour. 

Your board are considering the strengthening of this 
company’s financial position, and we anticipate being 
in a position to pay a reasonable interim dividend in 
May next on the Ordinary shares. Of all our invest- 
ments I certainly regard this mill’s future profit earn- 
ing capacity to-day as the most promising, and I shall 
be bitterly disappointed if its profit earning capacity 
from now onwards does not equal Inveresk or Carron- 


grove. 
HENRY BRUCE AND Sons, LIMITED 

In August last Inveresk and Carrongrove purchased 
in equal shares all the share capital of Henry Bruce 
and Sons, Limited, the well-known Scottish esparto 
manufacturers. This mill has recently been equipped 
with the most modern plant at a cost of over £100,000, 
and if you refer to the recent prospectus sent you, you 
will be able to judge for yourselves of our investment. 
We are more than satisfied with it. 

Henry Bruce and Sons, Limited, has no Debentures, 
and the net profit for 1925 will come up to our expecta- 
tions—namely, £40,000. Inveresk and Carrongrove 
each hold one half of the whole Ordinary share capital. 
The dividend on the prior Preference shares in this 
company absorb about £13,300 per annum, so that 
Inveresk and Carrongrove should have a very good 
investment here, as the Ordinary share capital only 
cost them £69,000. In addition, since we acquired 
this undertaking, we have found that there is a large 
sum due for repayment in respect of overpaid taxes. 
This will further enhance the value of our investment, 
and as Bruce’s products stand very high in the trade 
we face the future so far as this mill is concerned with 
every confidence. 


ANNANDALE AND SON, LIMITED, OF POLTON 

In June last Inveresk purchased 59,000 of the 60,000 
Ordinary shares of £1 each in this well-known high- 
class paper mill at par. The company is a household 
name in the trade for the very highest linen papers, 
and the financial position in actual cash at the date of 
our purchase was nearly two-thirds of the Ordinary 
share capital. In October last this company paid an 
interim dividend of 4 per cent., and your directors 
regard this investment as a sound one, and we are 
already satisfied that the future profit earning capacity 
of this mill under Mr. Faichen will be increased 
through close co-operation with our company and its 
controlled mills. 

I have been asked on more than one occasion by 
shareholders how it is that our mills are so successful 
although the paper trade generally is in a depressed 
condition, and I can only repeat what I have said at 
Previous meetings that our mills hold high reputation 
in the trade for the quality of their productions, and I 
am proud to say that their reputations are being main- 
tained, and will to the best of our ability be maintained 
in the future. In addition, all the companies con- 
trolled by the Inveresk and Inveresk itself are excep- 
tionally well placed for coal and shipping, and finally, 
but not least, it has been our settled policy for the 
last three years to expend whatever our expert manag- 
ing directors have advised on new buildings, plant, 
and machinery, all of which has been produced and 
made for us in this country. The expenditure on new 
plant and buildings at the mills mentioned during the 
last three UC Wied 3,450,000, and I 


think I am accurate in saying that it is all paid for 
except about £40,000. 

Having given you these facts in considerable detail 
might I impress upon all Ordinary shareholders in the 
Inveresk Company that our investments in controlled 
companies standing in our balance-sheet at £214,000 
could be sold to my own knowledge to a holding com- 
pany for cash for £500,000. 

Now I should like to say something about the paper 
trade in general of this country as I find it to-day. 

As I have already reported to you, the year which 
has just passed was in the opinion of some of our most 
experienced men in the trade the worst on record, and 
this state of affairs and the large amount of unem- 
ployed in this country is largely due to this country’s 
political policy. It would be a great service to this 
country if the Government would concentrate their 
attention on devising ways and means to safeguard 
distressed industries and so decrease unemployment in 
this country. 

I have only this week returned from an extensive 
trip to the eastern borders of Germany and have had 
an opportunity of visiting some of the finest mills in 
that country along with three of my co-directors. We 
were amazed during our visit at the colossal sums 
which have been recently spent in all the large factories 
we visited in the recent installation of the most modern 
plant. Nobody in this country who has not investi- 
gated these matters can have the slightest conception 
of the position of German industry to-day. The Ger- 
man manvfacturers are busy, but they are seriously 
handicapped at present by the scarcity of ready money 
in nearly all concerns which came under my investiga- 
tion. The modern plant is there, put in at ridiculously 
low cost during the policy of inflation, and the German 
factories to-day are magnificently equipped to meet any 
world-wide improvement in trade in the future. I 
condemn their working methods, which is pure sweat- 
ing of labour. The workers are working in many 
factories seven days a week with a ten-hour shift and 
the wages paid per hour for unskilled labour is 6d. 
against similar employees in the paper trade of is. 2d., 
while skilled workers received 8$d. per hour, against 
our employees’ 1s. &d. Is it right that they should be 
allowed to dump their surplus manufactures in this 
country without properly safeguarding ourselves and 
our workers against these low wages? 

At the present time our own mills can meet all 
comers owing to our modern plants and the high 
quality of our productions, but we must always be on 
the lookout and see that we protect to the utmost of 
our power the shareholders for whom we-are trustees, 
and this we shall do. 

The quantity of foreign manufactured papers im- 
ported into this country amount in money value to 
millions in sterling per annum, and I feel sure that if 
we could only consider these problems as a nation of 
business men there need be no unemployed in this 
country. 

I will now move ‘‘ That the balance-sheet together 
with the report be adopted.’’ 

M. Pike seconded the motion, which on being put to 
the meeting was unanimously carried. 

DIVIDEND RESOLUTION 

The chairman then proposed ‘‘ That a final dividend 
of 10 per cent., less income-tax, on the Ordinary 
shares be and is hereby approved and payable on 
December 1 next to the shareholders whose names 
appear on the register on November 28, 1925, making 
with the interim dividend of 5 per cent. paid in May 
last 15 per cent. for the year.” 

Mr. SNELLING seconded this motion which was 
carried unanimously. 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed to the chairman 
on the motion of a shareholder, who remarked that it 
must be very gratifying to the directors to be able to 
present such a magnificent balance-sheet. 

The CnaiRMAN acknowledged the vote, and the 
meeting then terminated. 
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Visiters te London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


Very emphatically tops them all."—Dairy Grarnic. 
oO N D N ** a brilliant book.”"—Tne Timxs. 
“ Particularly 


6th Edition Revised. 
AND By Sir Ed. T. COOK, 10/- 


ENVIRONS. 30 Mapsand Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
oo Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Il!ustrations. Maps & 716 
NORTH WALES. he EVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Rlustrations Maps & Plans, 6/- Ulustrations. Maps & Plans, 4'- 
FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (Franco) 


2). VALLEY | 2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
2/- CHAMONIX (France) & ENVIRONS| 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


2/- LAKE OF GENEVA, RHON® VALLEY & ZERMATT 
2/ BtRNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE 
2/- ST. MORITZ, PONTRESINA and the ENGADINE 


Darlingt Leadoa—Simpkin’s. Paris and New Yeork— 
Brentano's. Railway Bookstalla and all Booksellers. 


Under - Insurance may mean Bankrupty 


Inability to replace property and 
goods not covered by insurance 
may mean bankruptcy. Complete 
protection can be secured by 
adequate insurance. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LT), 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C.1 
All Classes of Insurance Business transacted 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S APPEAL 


APPEAL 
to the men and women of our Empire and, indeed, to all who value 
the practical example of heroism and humanity. to give ge 
in support of our great Life-boat Service.” 
We need 1,000,000 Annual Subscribers of 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the whole Service. 
Please send your 5/- To-day 
and be ‘*One in a Miilion,’’ 
Will you also remember the Life-boats in your Will? 
There is no subsidy from the State. 
Lerd Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
Honerary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 
22 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2. 


CHLORODYNE 


The Reliable Famil The Best Remely known fw 


with over 70 yrs. UGHS, COLDS 


Always ask for a 


“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE." INFLUES ZA, 


DIARRHEA, COLIC A True Palliative in NEURALGI 


and other Bowel Complaints, TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, Govt 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


The ENGLISH REVIEW 


Is. DECEMBER Is. 


CURRENT COMMENTS 
SUBMARINE ETHICS 


GRADUALISM ” 


ERNEST REMNANT 


Hon. R. ERSKINE OF MARR 
THE MYTH OF “HANDS ACROSS 
THE SEA” DAVID HARRISON, LL.D. 


THE ANTI-FOREIGN MOVEMENT 


IN CHINA IVAN D. ROSS, M.A. 


THE NEED FOR ME 


N 
A. MITCHELL-HEDGES, F.R.G.S. 


THINGS Teay DON’T DO BETTER 
IN FRANCE J. O. P. BLAND 


ELIZABETH CHUDLEIGH, 
DUCHESS OF KINGSTON 


E, BERESFORD CHANCELLOR 


FRANCIS THOMPSON 


H. P. R. FINBERG 


MAGDALEN IN SICILY 
LOUIS GOLDING 


INBYE G. E. MOORE 
WHAT ARE CONSERVATIVE 
PRINCIPLES P 


CONSTANCE CAMPBELL 


MILK AND HEALTH 
A LONDON PHYSICIAN 


THE GRAND FLEET THROUGH 


GERMAN EYES 
Lt.-Compr. J. H. POLLEN, R.N 


EMPIRE SUPPLEMENT: Britain 
and the New Zealand Market 
The 
STORIES | The Gorge 
LLEWELLYN D. RHEOL 


POETRY THEATRE BOOKS 


| | 
| 
| 


